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i 

ZOO EXPLORERS 

A dear old couple from the country deter¬ 
mined to visit a theatre for the first time in 
their lives. 

Paying half a crown, they passed into the 
front row of the pit, and stared earnestly at 
the gorgeously painted curtain for twenty 
minutes. Then they rose and left the house 
for good, remarking that it certainly was “ a 
wonnerful picksher, though they charged a 
bit stiff to see it.” 

These innocent folk remind me of most of 

the people who visit the Zoo. They see 

something, but what a lot they miss ! A little 

knowledge of the right things to look for will 

change the mild, half-bored pleasure of a 

child into a keen delight mixed with rapturous 

gratitude. The old round of the Elephants, the 

Monkey House, the Lion House, the Giraffes, 

not forgetting the Polar-bears, is well enough 

in a way, but it is not nearly the best or most 
interesting way. 


What we Saw . 

Here, then, are a few hints which will give 
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your own little Zoo party the unholy joy of 
saying to other children, “ Ah ! But you did not 
see what we saw.” 

In the Western Aviary, for instance, you 
will see a cage labelled “ Australian King¬ 
fisher.” Don’t hurry past like the rest of the 
crowd, for these misleading words disguise the 
famous Laughing Jaekass. Get the keeper to 
make them perform. He will enter the cage 
and make them fly backwards and forwards 
once or twice, and then they and you will be* 
sent into peals of the most riotous, infectious 
laughter. I defy anyone to feel solemn when 
their great beaks open in this gleeful, uproarious 
cackle. After this you will have got your little 
party into the right frame of mind for the rest 
of the wonders. 

Why the Hyena Laughs . 

Later on you can interview another gifted 
laughter-maker. Down in the Wolves’ Den 
lives “ Punch ” the Hyena. When his keeper 
uses a rib-bone as a magic wand “ Punch ” 
obliges with his humorous oratorio. They 
are a little grim, these hyena-chuckles, and to 
a lonely traveller rolled up in a blanket at 
night, they must be rather blood curdling, but 
in the sun-lit, crowded Zoo the hyena has lost 
his terrors and has become a simple buffoon, 
and so we laugh with him. 

A pleasant smile to a keeper will win your 
little party many surprises “ behind the scenes.” 
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44 Bessie,” the Kinkajou, is to be met with in 
the Small Cat House. She looks something 
like a compromise between a large cat and a 
giant' weasel with an enormous tail. Taken 
out of her cage, she is very 44 pettable,” pro¬ 
vided you don’t touch her face. You have to 
stroke her the wrong way, for, as she spends 
much of her time head downwards, her fur 
has to run from tail to head so as to shoot 
off the rain water in bad weather. Her great 
effort is shown when the keeper hooks the tip 
of her tail round his wrist and lets her hang 
by it. 

After a minute she wants to change her 
position. She twists her head round and 
wriggles about until she has climbed up her 
own tally and perched herself on the man’s 
arm. Then she dashes back into her own cage. 

There are baby alligators to pat behind the 
scenes at the Reptile House, and a lovely 
eight-foot tame snake with a glistening, silky, 
smooth skin. There is nothing horrid about 
him, and Miss Joan Proctor, F.Z.S., the Curator 
of Reptiles, urges with perfect truth that harm¬ 
less snakes are much more desirable pets for 
children than kittens, for they have no fur to 
harbour dirt and disease germs. 

A Toad's Quick bunch . 

A great green frog who barks when tickled 
in the ribs and a toad who can eat a meal¬ 
worm in the sixtieth of a second —not a minute 
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—are other favourites with children in the 
Reptile House. 

Youngsters love the little intimate things they 
can get close to, even more than the spectacular 
beasts that have to be admired at a respectful 
distance. That rather little-known place, the 
Insect House, is a wonderful place for small 
people, when anyone takes them there. Show 
your children the ant-nation busy looting the 
fortress of a conquered race which they have 
enslaved. See the busy black specks rushing 
to and fro across the wooden draw-bridge, 
carrying twigs from the dismantled, captured 
castle in order to build up their own. See one 
of them fall into the water-moat, and others 
rush to save him. Then watch them salve the 
twi <r that caused the overbalancing of the 
burdened worker. 

The Missing Leg. 

Get the keeper to bring out the plump, 
poisonous, bird-eating spider (who is a perfect 
lady, and very good-tempered). Children love 
a tiny thrill, and the hairy, eight-legged terror 
certainly provides this. One thing you should 
not miss is the spider’s discarded dress, which 
is exhibited on a show-card. The wonderful 
thing is this, there are only seven legs in her 
cast-off skin, and now she has eight. The leg 
which was lost in a fight with another perfect 
lady grew again when she moulted. 

Stop for a moment outside the glass case 
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labelled “ Stick Insects,” and tell your small 
guests to find them. It is quite an exciting 
puzzle, so perfect is the insect imitation of a 
collection of green twigs. Then one creature 
will be seen to move, and you will realise that 
there are hundreds of creatures in the cage, 
which at first looked empty. 

The wonders of the Water Zoo—the new 
Aquarium—leap to the eye, and the purpose of 
these remarks is to tell you about the things 
that most people miss. Still, if you can get 
a keeper to feed the Wrasse—those brilliantly- 
striped and spotted sea-fish—tell the children 
to listen quietly, and they will actually hear 
the snapping of their jaws through plate glass 
which is an inch and a quarter thick. It 
sounds like so many camera shutters at work 
as they gobble the shrimps. 

Leave the Monkey House and the Lion 
House at feeding time to the crowds which 
always throng them. You can see the monkeys 
far better in their open-air cage near the 
kangaroos. 

If you feel like carrying it, a half-loaf of 

stale bread is just the thing for fun with the 

monkeys. Hold it to the wire-work and let 

them dig their little hands into it, and quarrel 

for the best positions. Then you will have 
some fun. 


Magic u>ifh the Grizzly. 

You can also work a piece of magic with the 
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grizzly bear—turn him into a pig- Take a 
small tin of condensed milk, get the keeper to 
punch holes in it, and throw it into his den. 
He soon covers his face with a white mask, 
and his struggles to get the last speck of sticky 
sweetness is one of the funniest sights the Zoo 

has to offer. 

These things are only an outline for the 
purpose of helping you to help others to enjoy 
a visit to the Zoo ; I shall have more to say 
about some of them later in this book, but 
they may be useful to anyone faced with the 
rather exhausting task of “ taking a party ” 

to the Zoological Gardens. 

The Zoo keeps its best secrets for those who 
go as explorers, and there are many more 
discoveries you can make for yourself. 


II 

ANIMAL HIDE-AND-SEEK 

“ Then the ogre turned himself into a patch 
of mist, while the princess became a moon¬ 
beam.” 

We can all remember fairy stories that centre 
round a magical game of hide-and-seek. The 
idea is far older than the Arabian Nights—it 
is as old as Nature. 

In the jungle, under the water, in the 
trees, and out in the sandy plains, birds, 
beasts, and crawling things are always playing 
a wonderful game of hide-and-seek in which 
they change their shapes and disguises just 
like the ogres and princesses in the fairy 
stories. The prize in this great game, as 
played by the wild creatures, is life itself. 

Some are better players than others, but 
very many start with one and the same rough 
disguise to help them when they try to hide. 
Nature puts a dark patch on their backs, and 
a light one underneath. 

Nature’s Cloak of Darkness . 

If they were all the same colour there would 
naturally be a shadow below and a bright 
patch of light above. Nature reverses this, 

15 
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and so makes them much more difficult to see. 
Nearly every fish, for example, is coloured like 
this, so that a kingfisher or gull has to look for 
a dark back in the dark water of the river 
or sea. 

In the South Kensington Museum there is a 
wonderful glass case which shows how this 
disguise works. Two stuffed ducks made out 
of grey flannel sit there against a background 
of the same material. One duck has not been 
touched, and the light and shadow “ give him 
away ” at once. The other has been very 
carefully painted so as to kill these tell-tale 
shadows, and you can stand six feet away from 
the case and not see him. He has vanished 
into a kind of mist in the broad day¬ 
light. 

Still, this light-and-shadow disguise is only 
the beginning of the game. Thousands of 
players go much further than this. 

Some Frauds . 

Some win their lives by pretending to be 
dangerous. We have all seen the harmless 
hover-flies that paint themselves to look like 
wasps. At first glance their enemies think 
that they have unpleasant stings, and so pass 
them by. 

There is a snake, too, which plays the 
game in North America—the IIog-Nosed 
Snake. If you alarm him he rears up his head 
and shows you an opened-out hood just like 
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that of the deadly Indian cobra. As you get 
nearer he swells and puffs himself up until he 
is really terrifying. 

Never mind his threats, but go closer still. 
Then he knows that that game is up, and plays 
another trick. He falls down, limp as an empty 
stocking, and pretends that he is dead. Stir 
him up with a stick, and he will never 
move. Watch him a bit longer, and you will 
see him crawl away with his tail between 
his legs—if a snake could do that sort of 
thing. 

Even the lordly lion and the fierce tiger 
play the great hide-and-seek game. The first 
has a coat which pretends that it is part of 
the sandy wastes, and the striped uniform of 
the other great cat imitates a patch of the 
sunlit bamboo thicket in which he lurks. 

The power of keeping quite still is one of the 
best counters in the game of hide-and-seek. 
The log-like alligator, with his very fine imita¬ 
tion of a tree-bark overcoat, trusts to his meals 

to come his way. The less he moves, the better 
his hunting. 

Some creatures throw their protection to the 
winds as soon as they begin to stir. You have 
a very complete example in the case of a butter¬ 
fly whose wings are marked like a dry leaf on 
their under-surface. With the wings folded 
and with the body clinging to a twig, the 
protection is perfect—even the keen senses of 
its enemies are deceived. As soon as the insect 
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takes to flight it changes its gift of invisibility 
for gorgeous, but dangerous, rainbow-robes. 
When the fluttering is over it fades once more 
into the likeness of a withered leaf. 

Nature is specially careful to help baby 
creatures to play in the great game of hide-and- 
seek. Even the eggs of most birds are beauti¬ 
fully marked and coloured so that they shall 
not be easily seen. Sea-birds’ eggs are speci¬ 
ally difficult to find, because they are covered 
with dots, spots, and streaks which make them 
look like large pebbles. 

Vanishing Babies. 

Real hide-and-seek is played by the chicks 
of the black-necked swan. You may be watch¬ 
ing the mother bird swimming with her babies 
all round her. Then, if you make a noise, she 
gives a cry, and the little feathered specks 
dash back to her and bury themselves inside 
her feathers. They have vanished 1 

Keep quiet a little longer, and soon from all 
corners of her body you see the tiny heads and 
bright eyes peeping out once more. 

Insects are wonderful players. There are 
moths which resemble little pieces of white 
fungus growing on the bark of trees, until they 
take to their wings. There are insects which 
look exactly like leaves even down to the 
veinings. As the shrubs in which they make 
their homes wither and turn brown, so the leaf 
insect changes his own colour, for a green leaf 
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on a dead bush would show up too much for 
safety. 

A kind of caterpillar called a looper can look 
like a twig. The looper has no legs along the 
middle portion of its body, and so has to form 
itself into an arch to move along. Hence its 
name. 


Ill 

MONKEY TRUANTS 

Almost every kind of creature you can think 
of, including fish, has escaped from the Zoo. 
From Polar bears to peacocks, they have 
played truant at some time or another. 

The fish were not a bit pleased with themselves, 
for their escape was a pure accident (as you will 
see from the facts given in the next chapter). 

The escape of Barbara the Polar Bear is 
historic and is especially interesting as illustrat¬ 
ing the very British frame of mind in which 
the problem was tackled. Some foreign Zoos 
would have mobilised rifles and excitedly shot 
the poor beast, but that did not even suggest 
itself. The keepers pluckily exposed them¬ 
selves as “ ground bait ” until Barbara was 
lured to a trail of fat and so “ ate herself ” back 
to prison. 

The Boy and the Monkey. 

There are varied and curious reasons at the 
back of Zoo escapes. Sometimes a lock does 
not happen to work ; sometimes a beast will 
smash his cage ; now and then someone does 
not slam a door quickly enough ; and once or 
twice small boy visitors have got into mischief 
and helped the Zoo folk to a taste of liberty. 

20 
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Many of the monkeys are housed in a great 
wire open-air cage, so as to give them the 
chance of plenty of exercise and fresh air. Not 
long ago some of the meshes in this big cage 
had rusted with the weather. These caught 
the eye of a youngster who had been taken for 
a day to the Zoo. He borrowed his father’s 
walking-stick (without saying why he wanted 
it), and worked away at the hole until it was 
large enough to let the monkeys escape. 

He was very disappointed because he did 
not actually see any of the creatures get out, 
but he dared not tell his father why he did not 
want to leave the big cage. 

Why Christopher Left Home. 

Later on a keeper came along just in time to 
see Christopher, the biggest monkey in the 
cage, crawl through the hole and start climbing 
up on the outside of the wirework. 

The man at once blocked up the hole, but 

Christopher was loose. The monkey clambered 

up the outside of the cage and jeered at his 

friends who were still in prison. Walking along 

the top of the netting, he told them of the lovely 

view he was getting. So they bit his fingers 
and toes. ' & 

Christopher left that part of the cage and sat 

away - By a P iece of bad luck he 

ieit his tail hanging down through the top of 

e cage, and his old friends crept along 
lumped at it, and swung themselves about on it! 
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Christopher managed to get nearly all his 
tail back through the wire meshes, and moved 
off to a tree-top. 

There he spent a chilly and uncomfortable 
night. In the morning he started a voyage of 
discovery, like his great namesake, Christopher 
Columbus. Before long he found himself in 
the hippopotamus house, where a keeper saw 
him and raised the alarm. Both doors were 
shut, and more keepers came along to help. 
They carried a curious kind of butterfly-net 
on a long pole. This is very useful in catching 
monkeys, for you dab the net over the little 
animal, give the handle a half-turn, and then he 
is a prisoner and can neither bite nor scratch. 

Gradually they worked Christopher into a 
corner. He looked all round for a way to 
escape. There was one place where there were 
no keepers—a great red passage guarded with 
four yellow pillars. But Christopher did not 
leap down the passage, for it was the mouth of 
the hippopotamus, and the “ pillars ” were his 
great tusks ! 

The keepers were holding out pieces of apple 
and other dainties, so poor Christopher, who 
had had no breakfast, surrendered and went 
back to prison—and regular meals. 

The Deceitful “ Weeper .” 

Another monkey truant caused a lot of 
trouble and anxiety—a “ Weeper ” monkey 
from South America. These Weeper monkeys 
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have most pathetic and sorrowful little faces, 
and a cry like a human baby with a pain. So 
they are very often bought as pets by the kind- 
hearted women, who later on hand them over 
to the Zoo after they have misbehaved them¬ 
selves and bitten people. This particular little 
rascal had bitten his mistress very badly, so 
she was glad to get rid of him. 

Even the keeper was deceived by him. Feel¬ 
ing sorry for the little chap who was spending 
his first night in a strange place, the man 
opened the cage door to give the monkey an 
extra banana. 

The monkey gave one grab at the fruit and 
leaped over the man’s shoulder to freedom. 
Now, a night in the open air might cause the 
death of such a delicate little beast, so there 
was a long and anxious search, but nothing 
could be seen of the runaway. 

Darkness came, and most of the keepers 

were in bed, but the head-keeper kept up the 

hunt in the hope of saving the monkey’s life. 

As he passed a house in which was a great 

furnace used to warm some of the cages, the 

head-keeper thought he heard something move. 

He armed himself with a monkey-net and went 

inside. Sure enough, there was the Weeper, 

who tried to hide himself behind a great pile of 
coke. 

Chase in a Furnace-Room . 

Then began a great game of 44 Here we go 
round the furnace-room 1 ” The head-keeper 
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was tired, and did not want to play a bit, but 
he had to if he hoped to catch the monkey. 

It was a horribly dirty and dusty job. After 
a time the man tried to cut off a corner by 
climbing over the heap of coke. He scrambled 
up to the top, made a swoop at the monkey 
with the big net, and lost his balance. Over 
and over he rolled, getting smothered in black 
dust. Then, when he was nearly tired out, he 
managed to corner the irritating little beast 
and get him in the net. Once there the Weeper 
was gripped by the back so that he could 
neither bite nor scratch, and the head-keeper 
crammed him into a wooden box till the 

morning. 

Great Ape Builds a Nest . 

The great, red-haired orang-utan is an 
ape, an elder brother to the monkey. The 
only chap of this kind who escaped at the 
Zoo caused a tremendous amount of trouble. 
He is much stronger than a man, and was able 
to tear out part of his prison and escape to the 
roof of the ape house. There he had a happy 
time throwing flower-pots at the keepers who 
were trying to catch him. They fetched 
ladders when there were no flower-pots left. 
So the orang went off and climbed a tree. 
Here he decided to set up house-keeping in real 
earnest. He broke off twigs and branches 
until he had made himself a big and fairly 
comfortable nest—the only orang-utan’s nest 
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ever built in the country. Keepers had to sit 
round the trunk of the tree all night so as to 
capture him in the morning, when the orang 
had grown tired and hungry. 

Once he was safe the nest was photographed 
as a curiosity, and the picture is kept in the Zoo 
library to this day. 
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IV 

THE WATER ZOO 


London has now something to be proud of in 
the shape of the finest Aquarium—or Water 
Zoo—in the world. It is under those towering 
mountain ranges which are called the Mappin 
Terraces, where the goats and the ibex family 
leap from crag to precipice until you wonder 
that they do not break their necks half a dozen 
times a day. 

Some time ago one of the Mappin Mountains 
turned into a volcano—at least smoke was 
seen to come out of it. That smoke really 
came from the big furnaces and other machinery 
needed to work the pumps for the Water Zoo. 
The peak of the imitation mountain is used to 
hide a big chimney, so that explains the 
volcano. 

The Mappin Terraces are arranged in a great 
curve. The goats live on the upper hills and 
the bears are just below them. The Water Zoo 
is round at the back and underneath, and it is 
really a beautiful palace for all kinds of fish. 

There are three great halls inside—the Fresh¬ 
water Hall, the Seawater Hall, and the Tropical 
Hall. These halls hold nearly a hundred great 
show tanks in which the fishes live. These 
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tanks are lighted by daylight on one side of 
the halls, and with what looks like daylight on 
the other side. These last tanks are really lit 
by very cleverly-coloured electric lights. 

Each of these tanks has a glass front so that 
it is quite easy to see what the fishes are doing, 
how they feed, quarrel with each other, and 
dart through the growing water plants. In 
the biggest tanks the plate glass fronts are an 
inch and a quarter thick. 


A Deluge of Dog-fish. 

Lighter glass was tried at first, but the 

tremendous weight of the water burst one of 

the tanks, and there was an enormous splash 

when 5,000 gallons of water flopped through the 

broken glass front. This happened before the 

Water Zoo was opened to visitors, and it was 

just as well that no one was in the Seawater 

Hall when the great deluge rushed into it, 

carrying giant conger eels, dog-fish and skate 

into the place reserved for the public. Help 

was cafled at once, and not a fish lost its life, but 

£100 worth of damage was done in the shape 
ot smashed plate-glass. 

fc he biggest tanks (some are thirty 
teet long) have this very, very thick glass, and 

thfs k1nd P 7 ^ fr ° m an ° ther smash of 

fmedhim iS ‘ ** j reason wh y sharks and whales, 

Should noth r r S and ver y little wh ales) 
should not be seen alive and kicking in London 
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some day, for they could live quite well in these 
big tanks. They have already got some dog¬ 
fish in the Water Zoo, and these are first cousins 
to the shark family. 

One thing we hope to have before long is a 
real live “ mermaid.” 

The names of the water creature which has 
been called the “ mermaid ” are the sea-cow, 
manatee, or dugong. You see, it has four 
names, as well as the long scientific name with 
which I do not think you want to be bothered. 
This queer thing is the nearest thing to a fish- 
woman that is really in existence, and a famous 
explorer, Mr. Mitchell Hedges, tried to capture 
one of them with mile-long nets. He was un¬ 
lucky, however, for the nets broke. 

Sea-cows hold their babies in their flippers 
and swim nearly upright in the water, and so 
they do look rather like a woman nursing a 

Chlld ' The Devil-fish. 

Already a number of the octopus family have 
arrived at the Zoo. These horrid eight-armed 
water creatures have earned the name of 
“devil-fish.” From a fat leathery bag the 
great tentacles wave about ready to grip their 
prey. There are hundreds of suckers on the 
arms and these prevent any hope of a captured 
meal escaping. In captivity they prove very 

delicate and hard to keep. 

Some of these creatures grow to immense 

giants of the deep sea caves, and a man would 
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have no chance against such a monster. They 
have their own enemies, however, and certain 
kinds of whales hunt them down and feast on 
them. 

We have learned about the existence of such 
great sea ogres mainly because ships have come 
across an immense torn body now and then, 
alter a whale has finished his fight with one 
of them. 

The Water Zoo already has some fine samples 
of that freshwater shark, the pike. One chap 
in Regent s Park is so big that he has to have a 
tank to himself, for he would swallow any com¬ 
panions he was able to get at. Their under¬ 
shot jaws make the pike look something like a 
bulldog that has been squeezed through a 
mangle, and one of them in a small fishpond can 
do as much damage as a wolf in a sheepfold, or 
a fox in a poultry house. 


Rainbow Fish. 

fi h f re . a !? the love, y bright-tinted 

hZff | fish ? u he warmed tanks in which 

ground Th H r beCn plaCed aS a back ' 
rival th'o k-T ° UrS J m S ° me cases almost 

* hey are mo * 1 

w« tropical fish settle down i„ the 

fV.l n PC+ Z ’u y °u U are able to watch their wonder- 

buneh 'f Sorne blow a kind of sticky 

bunch of bubbles, which form the foundations 

of a house just under the surface of the water! 
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There are still other cases where che 
mother thinks that her work is over when she 
has laid the eggs, and the father is left to look 
after them until they are hatched. 

Every one of the ninety-five tanks in the 
Water Zoo is a separate and different little 
picture in itself, thanks to the beautiful back¬ 
grounds modelled by Miss Joan Procter, F.Z.S. 
This young scientist is in charge of the snakes in 
the Zoological Gardens, but she is also very 
clever at designing the rock-work and little 
caves which are built into the glass-fronted 
show tanks where the fish disport themselves. 


V 

MORE WATER ZOO WONDERS 


Those who went to the Zoo in the past were 
so busy admiring the things that they did see, 
that they forgot to notice that many interest¬ 
ing creatures had been left out of the collection. 
Now some of the worst of those gaps are filled 
since the opening of the new Aquarium, with 
its beautifully decorated tanks. It was the 
water creatures that we missed in the past, and 
now they are there, and you may study them 

house Sdy “ y ° U ^ WatCh “ Cat ‘ n your own 

,. y. 0l l ca , n P ress y°ur nose close to the well- 
lighted plate-glass tanks and see the lobster 

h «? d ' n ner, or look at the fight between 
two hermit-crabs who both want to live in the 
same empty whelk-shell. 

You know that the hermit-crab is a kind of 

tiw L 0bS .7- He has such a sof t. juicy tail 
^ at i ' fe WOuld not be worth living^f he 

empty shelf of S ° he the 

insi^J it f thC ordmar y whelk, and lives 
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to turn out and get a new one. He has a 
nasty, dangerous time when this happens, 
and when two hermit-crabs both fall in love 
with the same whelk-shell there is a battle 
royal. 

Sometimes a small hermit-crab tucks himself 
away into quite a big shell, thinking that he 
will have a nice long stay in it. Along comes 
a bigger fellow and hauls him clean out of it, 
and leaves the poor little chap to scuttle round 
and hide his tender tail somewhere else. 

It is a cruel world under the water. 

When King George and Queen Mary visited 
the Aquarium they were very much interested 
in these queer crabs, especially some which 
were carrying sea-anemones on the backs of 
their shells. 

Horrid Taste as a Shield. 

These strange, jelly-like sea-fiowers are very 
useful to the crabs, for fish simply hate the 
taste of this particular kind. If a fish is fed 
on a tiny piece of one, it is spat out with 
great disgust. The hermit-crab seems to know 
this, and is delighted when he can persuade one 
to glue itself on his shell. He feels then that 
nothing will want to eat him when there is a 
thing with a nasty taste only just outside his 
front door. The anemone feeds on the scraps 
left over from the crab’s meals, so both are 

happy. 

Other water-creatures well worth watching 
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are some interesting survivors of the ancient 
old-fashioned fish and crabs that belong to 
the very early ages of this world. In fact, 
all their relations have died out and turned into 
fossils. 

In any museum you will see plenty of such 
fossils crushed and flattened in their beds of 
stone—the fish ancestral picture gallery. Two 
living relics, the bowfin and the garfish, come 
from the American Great Lakes, and some of 
each kind are to be seen swimming in the 
Zoo. 

Strangest of all are the king-crabs, which, 
in reality, are not crabs at all, but cousins of 
the spider and the scorpion. These giant 
insects live at the bottom of the sea, and 
look like half a football made of tough 
brown shell, with a long, stiff, brown tail 
trailing behind. 

Fallen “ Kings." 

In their tank at the Aquarium you will see 
them clumsily trip up and fall over every now 
and then, and it is surprising to find that the 
great heavy shell is nearly empty inside, for 
the thing consists of little more than a bunch of 
wriggling legs. 

When a king-crab falls on his back, he 
pokes his tail into the sand until he gets a 
grip and is able to turn himself back again. 
If you look closely at the round shell you°will 
see four curious marks. These are the eyes 
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of the insect—just as if a tortoise had eyes in 
his armour plating instead of in his head. 

The octopus hunting for a meal is another 
amazing sight at the Water Zoo. He sits 
perched up on a great shell, whilst he keeps 
his big eyes on a group of crabs that scuttle 
round in the sand beneath him. When he 
has made up his mind which one he would 
like for lunch he shoots up into the water 
backwards, and then opens out into a horrid 
kind of eight-armed umbrella and comes slowly 
down like a parachute. • 

Just before he sinks to the bottom, he flicks 
out one of his arms, tucks the tip under the 
shell of the chosen crab and turns the victim 
over on its back. In the head of the octopus 
is a horny beak, and with this he kills and eats 

his meal. , 

Costly In digestion. 

By the way, these horny beaks take their 
part in producing some lovely scents that 
are sold to women. The octopus has a giant 
enemy—the whale. When a whale has swal¬ 
lowed thousands and thousands of octopuses 
he feels all the better for his meals except for 
one thing—he finds that the tough beaks are 
hard to digest. In fact he does not digest 
them at all, but packs them up in a waxy kind 
of stuff and throws them away. 

Now, this waxy stuff is known as “ amber¬ 
gris,” which is found floating on the sea or 
driven ashore by the winds. It is hailed 
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with joy when discovered and used for making 
scent. 

The very best kind, known as golden amber¬ 
gris, is worth ten pounds an ounce, or twice 
as much as gold. And all because a whale 
has eaten a lot of beaks which he cannot 
digest! 

One of the funniest sights in the Aquarium 
is feeding-time with the flat-fish. At first 
you may think that their tank is quite empty 
except for a few ordinary-looking small pollack 
and bass. Then a keeper drops a handful of 
shrimps into the water. As these start to 
wriggle about, the pollack and bass snap some 
of them up. 

Then you see that the sand at the bottom 
of the tank has become dotted with a hundred 
pair of eyes. Buried in the sand are hundreds 
of dabs, flounders, plaice, and soles. 

44 Flocks ” of Flat-fish. 

When they make up their minds to start 
business, the flat-fish dig themselves out of 
the sand in which they have been buried and 
flap their way up to the top of the tank to 
join in the fight for the feast. They look like 
a flock of strange birds, and are far more 
interesting to watch than even the lions. 

In another tank you can watch the lobsters 
feed and fight, too, at times. In the rock- 
of their underwater home, there are 
pJenty of caves, so when one of them finds 
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himself in danger from the claws of a bigger 
enemy, he can make a dash for his little 
fortress and feel safe once more. 

By the way, the lobster is another fellow 
that swims backwards, just like the octopus. 
He need never turn his back to the foe when 
he is retreating, but shoots tail-first into his 
cave. 



VI 

ZOO FISH STORIES 


One thing that surprises most people about 
fish is the fact that they can be tamed. They 
live in another element and seem so out of 
touch with air-breathers like ourselves, yet in 
the Zoo Aquarium they soon come to know 
that a keeper’s footstep means dinner and not 
danger. 

Up they come to the top of the water for 
their food just like chickens in a poultry-run. 
You might expect this of goldfish which spend 
their lives in houses or garden ponds, but it 

is just as true of the sea-fish netted in the salt 
water. 

Of course, the secret of taming fish is just 
the same as the secret of taming a fox or a bear 

and that is food. Still, those young sports¬ 
men who have fished for “ tiddlers ” or stickle¬ 
backs, and know how much skill is needed 
(unless you use an unsportsmanlike butterfly 
net) would be astonished to see the same little 
fish in the Water Zoo. 

There is a big shoal of them in a handsome 
glass tank. If a keeper only puts the tip of 
one finger in their water, it is instantly hidden 
in a green and silver cloud of fish, all struggling 
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for a front seat at the banquet, and it is the 
same at many other tanks, including those 
inhabited by the beautiful paradise fish and 
the perch. 

Wooden tubs are used for carrying most 
fish to the Aquarium, but some are able to make 
the journey from the sea in damp seaweed. 
Lobsters and shrimps, for instance, can live 
for a very long time out of the water. 

When a lobster has been kept dry for a day 
or so, he would drown—really and truly 
drown—if you dropped him at once into an 
Aquarium tank. He has to undergo a very 
queer preparation before taking up an under 
water life once more. 

Bubbling Lobsters. 

The lobster (who is feeling rather sorry for 
himself, of course) is laid out on his back in a 
shallow dish holding about an inch and a half 
of water. Then he starts to blow bubbles. 
You see he is slowly getting rid of the air which 
has filled his “ lungs.” He takes things easy 
for a bit, as he lies down bubbling in his soup 
plate, but in the course of an hour or so he 
has soaked up quite a lot of sea-water again 
and begins to get lively. He waves his legs and 
claws in most amusing attempts to scramble 
back to his feet. When he succeeds, he is quite 
fit to go into the deep water of the glass tanks. 

When you see him there the thing that will 
surprise you most is his lovely colouring. 
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He is quite unlike the half-dead slate-coloured 
lobsters which you see with their claws tied 
up lying on fishmongers’ slabs. He is even 
less Like the boiled red lobsters which are ready 
to be eaten. In his own home he is clothed in 
a wonderful deep-blue suit of armour, whilst 
his legs and long feelers are brilliantly scarlet. 

The Lobster's New Suit. 

If you are lucky, you may one day see a 
lobster change his clothes at the Zoo Aquarium. 
The point is that his armour never grows any 
bigger, so the lobster inside finds himself much 
too tightly packed and uncomfortable when 
he grows and his clothes stay the same size. 

After a stuffy week or so his armour splits 
down the back, and it is a great relief (just 
like undoing some tight buttons), but it is 
also a great danger. Finding a quiet corner, 
he starts to climb out of the split. He draws 
off his claws as if they were gloves and pulls his 
legs out of their “ stockings ” until he is quite 
free once more. 

The trouble is that though he looks like a 

lobster he is now quite soft and unfit to fight 

for his life. All he can do is to crawl into a 

dark, rocky corner and pray that no other 

lobster finds him before his new armour has 
hardened. 

It is a very anxious business for him. There 
is one beauty about the change. Should he 
have lost a leg or a claw in his earlier suit of 
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armour, a new one has started to grow, but it 
is miserably small. After the change the fresh 
limb is much bigger and more useful. 

Getting the fish to the Water Zoo is no 
easy business, because they die unless plenty 
of air is kept pouring through the water. 
Stagnant water is deadly to nearly all sea 
creatures. 

Fresh Air for Fish. 

On very long journeys a man has to journey 
with the fish and pump air into the wooden 
tubs in which they travel. He works the 



The ingonious tank used when transporting 
live fifth by rail or motor. 


pump with his foot and it is led through tiny 
nozz es into the water. For shorter distances 
the fish are allowed to travel without a special 
attendant, but they are packed in a cleverly 
arranged tub which forces air into the water by 
making a number of splashes. You will see 
by the drawing that a curve is built all round 
under the lid. As the train or the motor-lorry 
jolts, the water swirls up into the curve and 
then comes down with a fine “ splosh ” that 
carries life-giving bubbles down to the fish. 
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One fish in the Water Zoo has quite a 
long history behind him. He is a fresh-water 
sterlet—a cousin of that royal fish, the sturgeon, 
which when caught by fishermen is always 
supposed to be sent to the king. 

This particular sterlet is one of a race which 

was believed to live for about seven years 

only, but he has proved that this idea is quite 

wrong by living for thirty-six years in a private 

aquarium belonging to a Captain Vi pan, who 

has given him to the Zoo, where he looks lively 

enough to last for another thirty-six years at 
least. 

Discovered in a Flood. 

Another creature in the Aquarium is a giant 
Japanese salamander, which is quite new to 
science. No one had seen anything like him 
until a flood burst a reservoir and he poured 
out with the wreckage. 

Perhaps some of the queerest little creatures 
which you can see at the Zoo are the sea-horses. 
These strange little things look like the knights 
which players use in the ancient game of 
chess, except that they have a long tail. 

The long tail is used by the sea-horse to 

tasten himself to the seaweed growing on the 

bed of the ocean. A wonderful thing about 

the species is that after the mother sea-horse 

has laid her eggs, she puts them in a pouch of 

the father sea-horse, who carries them until 
they are hatched. 


VII 

SOME ZOO CHRISTMAS DINNERS 

Question : What does a hedgehog have for 
his Christmas dinner ? 

Answer : The same as the tortoise. 

Question : What do they both have ? 

Answer : Nothing ! 

This is not part of 14 Alice in Wonderland,’* 
but the truth, for both of these creatures drop 
into a deep sleep when the cold weather arrives, 
and do not wake up again till the spring. 
Should they happen to drop asleep after a 
heavy meal, they do not digest it until they 

wake up in the spring. 

There was a famous case in which this queer 
habit caused the death of a giant tortoise which 
was believed to be about three hundred years 
old. 

He came from the Galapagos Islands, lying 
in the hold of a ship and carefully packed in 
straw. Having nothing better to do, he 
nibbled the straw during the voyage. When 
he got to this country the cold weather had 
already set in, so he dropped off to sleep at 
the Zoo, and snoozed for seven months. Then 
the poor o!d relic woke up and felt uneasy. 

He grew worse and worse until he died. 
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And when the Zoo’s doctors examined him 
they found that he had been unable to digest 
the straw he had eaten eight months earlier 1 
By the way, the Zoo’s doctors often find 
strange objects that have been swallowed by 
their patients. Ostriches, of course, are quite 
a mine of oddments—from a biggish flint 
to half-a-crown. The ostrich never intends to 
digest these things—they are only taken inside 
to help him divide his real food into small 
fragments. It is like carrying a set of teeth 
in his gizzard. 


The hedgehog has to follow the example of 
the giant tortoise. He devours such enormous 
quantities of insects that he would simply 
starve in winter when his prey vanishes. So 
after a final gorge on the drowsy creatures, 
when the first cold weather arrives to chill 
their vitality, the prickly hunter settles down 
to a long sleep. His breathing and heart¬ 
beats drop almost to the vanishing-point, and 
he sinks into an imitation death. 

B . u * le * us take case of birds and animals 
that do have a Christmas dinner. You know 

coloured fountains of feathers, 

Sat h f , ParadiSe ? Here «« the things 

o™ > b ^ miXed together to make their 

own favourite Christmas pudding : 


Boiled rice. 
Hard-boiled egg. 

Dried 


Dried ants’ eggs. 
Biscuit meal, 
flies. 
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You add water to the rice to make it 
“ soggy,” and then mix all the other things 
together with it, and you get a very fair 
mock-pudding that the birds simply love. 
Smaller birds which come from very hot 
countries, such as sun birds and sugar birds, 
feed daintily on a funny mixture of honey and 
a sort of prepared food such as you give to 

babies. 


Huge Appetites . 


How about the big fellows like the elephants ? 
Well, they have to trust to the visitors for 
special dainties at Christmas-time. But the 
elephant also gets through eighty-four pounds 
of hay, straw, and large quantities of roots, such 
as turnips and mangel-wurzels, as well as a heap 

of biscuits. 

Some time ago a baby elephant only seven 
years old—which, by the way, did not belong 
to the Zoo—escaped and ran wild in a provin¬ 
cial town. In the night he broke into a 
fruiterer’s warehouse and made a late dinner. 
And—would you believe it ?—this is what he 
m . 

Four stone of onions, two stone of Brazil 
nuts, with the hard shells on them, two barrels 
of locust beans, and one basket of potatoes 


—basket and all ! n , 

The lions eat twelve pounds of horse-flesh 

or goat-flesh, including the bones, while the 

wolves get three or four pounds of horse-flesh. 
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Queer Dainties. 

Some creatures are very fond of rather 
queer dainties. Try a chocolate almond on 
a deer. French beans are also beloved by 
them. Any number of other animals like sweet 
things, and I have won the heart of a wolf with 
a chocolate. 

Polar bears like something a little more 
hshy, but it is a messy thing to carry a few 
loose sardines in your pocket for them. 

I have heard of a small boy carrying a dead 
mouse in his pocket. It does not make a very 
amusing toy, but you can have a moment’s 
un with it at the Zoo. Who will you give it 
to Any of the big beasts of prey will swallow 
it at one mouthful. But that is over too soon. 

Crab as Mouse-trap. 

The owls and hawk tribe generally are glad 
^ mice. But so are also the delicate South 
American monkeys, who will also say “ Thank 

sZ; A ! sparrow ’ s e eS, if you have one to 
ord,l b you ' ° ne of the most extra- 

ordmary cases at the Zoo of an unexpected 
taste for mouse ’ was that of a crab. P There 

5‘ aSS CaSe fuI1 of big Italian land-crabs 
and one morning one of these was found to 

rL“»« r •=“»£rr jk 
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Snakes are also willing to give a mouse a 
welcome, and so are the ants in the insect- 
house, who soon leave nothing but the bones. 
In fact, the ants are used when it is necessary 
to clean and prepare a tiny creature’s skeleton 
for scientific purposes, and they do the work 
very well. 



VIII 

FAMOUS ZOO CHARACTERS 


The Zoo’s creatures have characters of their 

own-very much so in some cases—and it is 

this curious gift of “ character ” that makes a 

beast famous and a favourite with visitors. 

And the “ character ” need not even be good 
to win our hearts. 

Greatest of all in every sense of the word was 
old Jumbo, the huge African elephant. He 
stood nearly twelve feet tall, and lumbered 
round the Zoo carrying children on his back. 
Ihere is a tunnel in the Gardens through which 
Jumbo had to walk twice each day, and he 
could only just squeeze through it. Look at 
the tunnel yourself when next you go to the 

.rV and /,° U WiU underst *nd what a tremend- 
ous beast he was. 


B 'l niUm ’ a bowman from the 

“ fun ” ! ’ ~u ed £2 ’ 000 for h ™, and the 
f r " began. There was a howl of grief 

JumboT/ dT Cry iD the COUntr y- Friends of 
umbo tried to prevent him leaving the Zoo 

to * PP y *u g to u the judges at the Law Courts 
?f?P. the w hole thing. Crowds thickened 

buns and cTkeV" t0 him Up with 
na cakes, while those who could not go 
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to say good-bye sent him dainties through the 
post. 

It was a lovely time for Jumbo, for an 
elephant that weighs over four tons can put 
away a tremendous number of buns. Then 
they brought a great box of wood in which to 
pack him for the journey. Jumbo refused to 
get inside it, but trumpeted and made an 
awful fuss, and this went on for days and days. 

Outside the Zoo stood a little crowd of men 
selling “ Jumbo rock,” a round stick of pink- 
and-white sweet, with an elephant running 
right through it. 

Giant Widow's Cap. 

There was an elephant in the Zoo at this 
time named Alice, who was supposed to be very 
fond of Jumbo, and someone sent her a great 
widow’s bonnet with black streamers. The 
whole bonnet measured four feet across. 

At last Jumbo did go into the box and 
was taken across the Atlantic to make friends 
on the other side. He was killed in a railway 
yard by a locomotive while he was trying to 
save a little elephant who played the part of a 
clown in the circus. 

One of the most extraordinary beasts at 
the Zoo was never seen by the ordinary public. 
He was a young goat who was sent to the 
Gardens as food for a lion, or perhaps for a 
big snake. He was such a jolly little chap 
that the butcher fell in love with him. Instead 
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of killing him, the man begged that he might 
keep the kid as a pet. 

“ Billy Boy,” as he was named, grew up 
into a perfect terror, though everyone was fond 
of him—even the storekeeper, whom Billy 
used to get into a corner and hold a prisoner 
until the butcher came along to save him. 

Ashes—or Bread and Jam ? 

The queerest point about Billy Boy was the 
things he used to eat. He ate a pot of some 
frightful stuff called red ochre, which is used 
in painting buildings. Each day he chewed 
up the best part of a newspaper, just when the 
butcher wanted to read it. If you offered him 
bread-and-jam at breakfast-time he would 
walk over to the fireplace and eat the ashes 
instead, wearing a tremendous sneer on his 
face all the time. He used to have great fights 
with a Shetland pony, and would stand up on 

his hind-legs pretending to box his master, 
the butcher. 

Once Billy escaped into the refreshment- 
rooms and cleared out all the waitresses while 
he ate the buns and sugar. When the butcher 
was sent for to stop this raid, Billy behaved 
like a lamb and surrendered at once. 

The butcher could not leave paraffin, cigar¬ 
ettes, or clean collars within reach of the 

goat or they would be eaten up while his back 
was turned. 


D 
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A Crusty Old Scoundrel . 

Then there was Sally, a chimpanzee who 
lived for nine years at the Zoo, and was able 
to count straws as far as five. She was once 
a great favourite. But her “ nose has been 
put out of joint ” by the still more famous 
Micky, some of whose doings are recorded in 
“ Secrets of the Zoo.” He was a very crusty - 
tempered old scoundrel. He used to get into 
the most frightful tempers and break into queer 
war dances during his rages. The more noise 
he could make the greater the relief to his 
feelings, so he always finished his tantrums by 
stamping on an iron trapdoor in the floor of 
his cage, which made a most beautiful clanging 


row. 

Not long before he died (after twenty-six 
years in the Gardens) he slipped out of his 
door behind the keeper’s back. Now, you can¬ 
not take a huge ape of this kind by the scruff 
of his neck and make him go back into his cage. 


While the keepers plotted to catch him, Micky 
was getting into mischief in the long corridor 
that runs behind the cages in the Ape House. 
There was a great framed picture of the 
Zoological Gardens hanging up there, and the 
giant ape pulled it down and smashed it to 
pieces. He grew very savage when he pricked 
his fingers on the broken glass, so it was high 
time that the keepers got him back into his 

den. ^<TT S c ; N v 
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Trapped by a Fight . 

This is how they did it. They pretended to 
have a fight among themselves and made a 
tremendous noise, stamping, shouting, and shak¬ 
ing their fists at each other. Micky could not 
resist the sight. He was just like a curious 
small boy on the fringe of a street crowd, 
peering into the cage where the men were 
having their sham fight. Soon he climbed 
right back into his old cage, and then the keeper 
slipped out and slammed the door. So Micky 
had another fit of temper. But it was too late 
then. He was trapped ! 

One of the most famous birds at the Zoo 

was a cockatoo with a tremendously strong 

beak. He could cut his way through wire 

netting or crack a Brazil nut with it. Of 

course he escaped by biting through the 

meshes of his cage, which he shared with a 

large number of other parrots. He got away 

and was recaptured four times, and then his 

keepers gave him up as a bad job, and left 

him to his liberty. But things did not stop 

at that. The cockatoo flapped about the Zoo, 

and perched on top of his old cage, screeching 

to his friends. Then he looked for weak places 

in the wirework and cut more holes in it, so 

that the other parrots could escape as well. 

iNo won der the keepers’ lives become a misery 
to them 1 J 
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A Gudgeon's Pluck . 

But some time ago everyone in the Zoo 
was interested in a tiny little fish—a gudgeon. 
It was one of a number placed in a glass tank 
as a meal for a salmon. Instead of being 
gobbled up like his friends the plucky little 
mite dodged behind a long waterpipe, which 
ran close to the side of the tank. At first 
his head and tail stuck out each side of the 
pipe. Feeling this was scarcely safe, the 
gudgeon up-ended himself and stood bolt- 
upright behind his shelter. The salmon dashed 
at him, but only bumped his nose on the pipe, 
and the tiny chap held the fort for nearly a 
week before he vanished. While he was still 
alive his tank was surrounded by women and 
children. Some of them cried quite bitterly, 
and, in one case, £1 was offered by a visitor 
to anyone who could save his life 1 


IX 

ZOO YOUNGSTERS 


The Zoo’s babies are always first in the hearts 
of visitors, but never did youngsters draw 
such worshipping crowds as the famous lion 
cubs—one family of four and another family of 
twins—mothered by lionesses named Lena and 
Caroline. 

The Superintendent of the Gardens told me 

that the visitors were so keen on getting a 

glimpse of them that even after the bell had 

gone at closing time, large crowds lingered 

round the great open-air cages in the hope that 

the savage mothers would bring out their 

children from the sleeping den just once again 

and give the human children one last peep. 

Keepers told the people to go home, but the 

crowd still hung about while the evening grew 

darker and darker. You see, lions are active 

at night, so the cubs were drowsy during most 

of the day, which was rather hard lines on 
visitors. 

Once, however, Caroline’s family strolled 
out in the sunlight just as a cinema photo¬ 
grapher was passing. Without waiting to put 
his machine on a stand, he jumped to the spot, 
pushed the lens of the camera through the bars, 

63 
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and started to take a film. Caroline, it seems, 
had forbidden her babies to make friends with 
strangers, but they were so curious at the funny 
buzzing machine that they wobbled right up 

to it. . 

Caroline s It age. 

Then Caroline woke up, and she was simply 
furious. She darted out of the den, picked up 
the cubs in her mouth, scolded them, roared, 
growled, hustled them back to the dark inner 
nursery, and then came back and charged the 
photographer, who, just in the nick of time, 
pulled the lens of his camera back from the 

bars 

One of the reasons why the two families of 
lion cubs did so well is that no human hand 
was allowed to touch the babies. If you 
touch a young wild animal you leave the scent 
of man on its skin. You cannot smell it, but 
the wild mother can, and so can all the other 

beasts. 

Now, this human smell is a terrible thing to 
wild creatures. They hate and fear it for this 
reason:—Man is the most dangerous enemy 
they have. He has hunted almost every beast 
in the world since the beginning of time—either 
for food, sport, or in self-defence Therefore 
the beasts have come to dread the scent ot 
their arch enemy, and because of the smell ot 
man on their children lionesses have been 
known to kill their cubs lest the fatal scent 
bring danger to the entire family 
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“ Man-scent .” 

I remember an Axis deer with a most beauti¬ 
ful little fawn in the Zoo not long ago. Every¬ 
one patted and stroked the baby, and so left 
the 44 man-scent ” on its spotted coat. The 
poor mother dreaded the dangerous smell, and 
each time the fawn was touched she licked 
the little creature all over with her long tongue 
so as to get rid of the taint. It is a very strong 
instinct with wild things to keep away from 
the smell that means death. 

A few animals or birds which have not been 
hunted by man, such as those in the icy wastes 
of the Antarctic, are called 44 tame ” by the 
explorers. They are not really tame, but only 
fearless. The Albatross and the penguin 
scarcely bother to get out of the way of the 
men who scramble by them over the snow, 
and wonderful moving pictures of them are 
obtained quite easily. 

A most curious baby arrived at the Zoo in 
1923—a very young pigmy hippopotamus. 
Not much bigger than a dog, it had to be fed 
on milk given through an infant’s glass milk- 
bottle. This rare little beast comes from the 
black Republic of Liberia, which was founded 
by freed slaves from America. 

Hippo on a Table . 

He is the only hippo ever placed on the table 
before a scientific meeting. A very learned 
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man gave a lecture on him before the Zoological 
Society, and Percy—that was the little chap’s 
name—roamed about inside a little wooden 
playground on a central table while scores of 
zoologists watched him. Percy is a great 
water-lover, and spends nearly all his time in 
a big swimming bath, which is kept very warm 
to prevent him catching cold. 

Another water-loving baby was the baby 
sea-lion, the first of his kind ever born and 
reared in England. When he was a day old 
his mother led him to the edge of the great 
open-air bathing pool, and then plunged in. 
Next she reared up in the water and invited her 
baby to come in. The youngster snivelled and 
stopped on the edge. 

She stood no nonsense, but caught him in her 
jaws and ducked him. When she let go, the 
young sea-lion found that he was able to swim 
quite well after all. Then she took him back 
to the nursery for three weeks, during which she 
did not let him go near the water again. 

A Dive for the Nursery. 

One of the most obstinate and determined 
babies I ever saw was a young red kangaroo 
In January, 1924, the mother decided that he 
was too heavy to carry any longer, bhe 
turned him out and—so to speak—locked the 
door of the pouch-nursery. It was bitter 
weather, and the youngster thoroughly dis 
agreed with his mother’s decision. 
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Waiting until her head was turned the other 
way, he took a running jump and landed head¬ 
first in her pocket. Before she could cuff him 
away he had got well inside and then hung on 
for all he was worth. Sooner or later he had 
to come out for exercise, and then his mother 
kept her eyes open so that he should not take 
her by surprise again. Time after time he 
“ shot for goal,” only to be cuffed away in 
mid-air. The strained position was eased 
when the authorities put both mother and son 
into hospital, where it was warm enough for 
the baby to stay “ out-of-doors.” 


X 

MORE MONKEY STORIES 


Very many of the monkeys that are sent to 
the Zoo have been kept as pets before they come 
to share cages with others in Regent’s Park. 
And the curious thing is, that the more they 
have lived with humans the cleverer but more 
mischievous they are. It is as if they learned 
all the bad points and remembered none of the 
good. I have never heard of a monkey who 
was any the better for having lived in a house 
46 with the family,” and they seem to be far 
happier when they have other monkeys to 

play and quarrel with. 

When they are not feeling very well they love 

to snuggle up to us and be “ poor deared ” and 
comforted. But a healthy monkey is almost 
always a mischievous creature who may scratch, 
bite, or steal without warning at any moment. 
Then they shriek and chatter with ,rage if you 

correct them. . , 

Monkeys are far more interesting and amus¬ 
ing if you watch a crowd of them through the 
bars of their cages. It is as good as a play 

Here is one little pantomme with monkey 
actors I myself saw. In the centre of one ot 

68 
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the big wire dens in the monkey house is a 
large exercise wheel which turns round and 
round. It reminds one of the wheels which 
squirrels or white mice sometimes have as part 
of their cages. In this particular cage lived a 
monkey who was a regular tyrant to the others. 
If a smaller monkey stole a pair of glasses or 
a feather from a visitor the big chap would 
always come along and take it away. When¬ 
ever he caught another monkey he would 
give him a nip or scratch, just to teach the 
lesson once more that he was king of the cage. 


The Monkeys* Plot . 

Two monkeys who had suffered from this 
bullying, arranged a funny little plot between 
them. One started to turn the wheel very, 
very quickly, while the second monkey went 
up to the big fellow, who was asleep, and 
jumped on him. Savage with rage, the bully 
chased his tormentor. The little chap leaped 
clear over the spinning wheel, but the bully, 
who was not quite awake and rather heavier, 
anded on top of the whizzing bars and was 
thrown off against the side of the cage. He 

f *5?/ L the breath locked out of him, and 
tell to the ground like a lump of mud, wonder¬ 
ing what could have happened. 

of monkey tribe are most amazing 
acrobats Take the gibbon, who is one of the 
apes, and therefore has no tail. I have seen 
one hang f rora the roof of his cage by one 
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hand, and then swing across twenty feet 
and hang from the other side of the cage, 
still using the same hand. No wonder the 
keepers have to use butterfly nets to catch 

them l , , 

Judy. 

The monkey who came nearest to showing 
real affection for human beings was Judy, a 
lovely black mangabey monkey. She was the 
only one of her race in the Gardens, and was 
kept behind the scenes so that she could be 
specially cared for. The hair on the top of her 
head rose into a queer kind of peak, and her 
tail was half as long again as her body. 

For a wonder she showed no trace of spite¬ 
fulness. She would come out of her cage with 
a rush when the door was opened, jump on her 
keeper’s shoulders, and put her long arms 
round his neck. A minute later she would be 
trying to pick your pockets, but she was so 

gentle that you forgave her. 

Then they found a husband for her, whose 

name, of course, had to be Punch. The two 

get on together very well indeed, except th 

fhe bridegroom upsets the nerves of the br.de 

by using her long tail as a rope when he wants 

to climb up to her perch. Then there is ] 

the hint of a little quarrel. 

It was a baboon who earned the very wo. st 

character of any animal in the Zo ^ ^ b ^° 
has a very short tail, remember. Rea'monkey 
have long tails, and apes no tails.) This 

Dec- 
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baboon would take food from visitors and bite 
their fingers before they could take them away. 
First there was a big label saying : “ Visitors 
are requested to keep their children away 
from the bars.” That was not enough to 
save the children, so a much bigger notice 
was put up to say, “THIS ANIMAL IS 
WICKED ! ” And he seemed to glory in 
his disgrace. Among the terrible things he did 
was to kill his wife l 


A General Battle . 

When monkeys are put into new quarters 
there is always a big fight just to settle once 
again the problem of who is to be the cock of 
the walk. Twenty or thirty monkeys were 
put into a great open-air cage in which were 
hve or six.big wooden huts to shelter them at 
night. There was a tremendous battle for 
these homes the fathers doing most of the 

whl,st the mothers and children did 

hdD On y f c °' jld — main 'y by screeches—to 
5 e p ' ? ne f ather > » common Macaque, was 
defeated, and had to put up with a hut he did 

name^P about ' seeme d that his son, 

defeat pT Wa V ude to his father after the 

thlt heT PS he , toId the old monkey 
that he was no good as a fighter any longer 

Of hou„ S0 he ,um ' d him »“* 

It was a very miserable day, blowing and 
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raining, so Percy tried to make friends with 
some Bonnet Macaques, with the idea of 
getting shelter. He met with a very hot 
reception and was thrown out again. Looking 
very frayed and damp, he crawled up a tree- 
stump and worried over his wrongs. A large 
number of people had been watching the battle 
from outside the cage, and they took pity on 
the miserable little beggar. He was spoken to 
kindly, and had heaps and heaps of buns and 
nuts, to say nothing of bananas, pushed at him. 

Percy the Prodigal. 

Of course, all this kindness helped to soothe 
poor Percy’s injured feelings. He might have 
continued to enjoy himself, even, but lor one 

thing. . 

The other monkeys who had driven Percy 

out into the cold world suddenly changed 
their tune. “ Why, he’s getting bags and bags 
of nuts and buns ! ” they seemed to shriek^ 
So they all poured out of the wooden huts and 
pretended that they were just as miserable 
and unhappy as Percy. They pushed him 
away from the bars, and so he had another 

g Then, as they had all left their huts, the 
great battle had to be started all over again. 
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ZOO TABLE-MANNERS 




Everyone has seen the lion-house at feeding¬ 
time—how the trolley rumbles along in front 
of the cages, carrying great joints and hunks 
of meat and bone, how the big cats roar till 
they get their share, and then snarl and growl 
till they have satisfied their appetites. You 
have seen Fatima, the lioness, box the ears of 
Abdullah, her husband, and take away his 
share if she likes it better than her own. 

Perhaps, too, you have noticed the sullen 
black panther who refuses to feed while there 
are any visitors looking on. The tigers are 
allowed to share the same cage all day except 
at meal-times, because they may forget their 
manners and fight if they are fed together, so 

one of them has to be shut off so that both 
may eat m peace. 

But there are other Zoo dinners which are 
just as interesting and even stranger to watch 
Have you ever seen the big toad having lunch 
the back of the insect-house ? He is a 
wonder. He looks very sluggish but no 

me™t r ofT C ? r b6en able to catch * he move- 

worms tZ Wb6n he ,a P s U P meal- 

S but th f u 6r ° f a Camera " wks ^ke a 
’ but the toad is much quicker than that 
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The Toad's Quick Lunch. 

Suppose you put ten meal-worms in front of 
him. He cranes forward, his eyes seem to start 
from his head, something happens which you 
can’t see, “ and then there are nine,” as the 
nigger-boy song says. It has been worked out 
that the toad takes only a sixty-fourth part of 
a second—not minute—in capturing a meal¬ 
worm and taking it back into his jaws. One 
Spanish toad got through seventy meal-worms 
at one sitting, and he seemed to be just as quick 
over the last as the first. He behaved like 
a pig. 

The penguin is just as piggish. If you give 
her five big herrings, they just about pack her 
tightly. Then show her one more fish. She 
tries to get it down, but there is no room. 
So she makes room by starting to do a funny 
Charlie Chaplin kind of dance to shake the 
others down, and then she can just squeeze in 
the last one. The inside of that penguin must 
look something like a tin of sardines. 

Taking the other side of the picture, there 
<vas a queer kind of big blind newt which lived 
tor five years at the Zoo, and was not seen to 
feed once, while snakes, such as the python, 
have gone without eating for two and a half 
years in the Zoological Gardens, and then have 

started to feed again. 

If you find yourself in the Gardens with some 
sweets in your pocket, remember that nearly 
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all the animals like them. Don’t waste them 
on the lions and tigers. As I have already 
told you the deer like chocolate almonds Don’t 
offer the bag, or you may be like the little 
girl I saw who lost a whole half-pound at once. 
She was angry ! 

Keep an eye open for any notice which asks 
you not to feed a particular animal. A number 
of interesting Zoo specimens have lost their 
lives through ignorant kind-heartedness on 
the part of visitors. 

Golden Cockroaches. 

Would you like to win the heart of the 
chameleon, that curious lizard-like creature 
that can change his colouring to match his 
surroundings ? Cockroaches are the things he 
loves most—not the big, black chaps, for they 
are too tough and indigestible for him, but the 
little yellow fellows they call “ golden cock¬ 
roaches.” 

It is a wonderful thing to see him feed. 

Tucked down at the back of his throat he has 

a most remarkable tongue like an elastic 

catapult. He can shoot it out for about six 

inches, and when he has made up his mind to 

eat an insect it flicks out, and then the insect 
simply isn't . 

At the very tip of his tongue is a gummy 

patch, and when this hits the cockroach, or 

whatever it is, it brings the dainty mouthful 
back m a flash. 

s 
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There are one or two fishes that have to 
shoot insects when they want a meal. The 
archer fish turns his mouth into a tiny cannon 
and fires a drop of water at an insect on a blade 
of grass, knocks it down into the stream, and 
then gulps it down. 

Astonishing Teeth. 

The snail is rather a funny eater, too, for he 
carries his teeth on a curious “ roll-up ” ribbon. 
When a bunch of teeth get a little blunt, he 
unrolls a fresh piece of this ribbon and starts 
work with a fresh set of sharp teeth, and gives 
the old ones a real good rest, whereupon they 
grow keen once more, just like a razor that has 

been 44 rested.” 

Did you know that the whelk has a set of 
from 220 to 250 teeth, and that the ordinary 

winkle has at least 3,500 ? 

Still, all these sets are put in the shade by 
the creature that lives in what is known as 
the 44 umbrella shell.” He has a set that has 
been shown by the microscope to number 

759,000 1 



XII 

DOCTORING THE ZOO 


The saddest part about the Zoo’s illnesses is 
that the strange, wild creatures cannot let you 
know what is the matter. They are often too 
shy or terrified of man to allow themselves to 
be handled like a domestic horse or sheep, and 
all that can be done is to make wise guesses at 
the real trouble and try to cure it at a distance. 

For example, a buffalo that had a wounded 
leg had to have a lotion sprayed on him from 
an ordinary garden syringe, for he attacked 
everyone who attempted to enter his cage. 

On the other hand, a leopard who had a 
touch of asthma or other chest trouble, had 
grown to know and trust his keeper so well 
that he let him come in and rub on some lini 
ment. The leopard felt very sore and ill, and 
used to hold one of the man’s hands between 
his teeth while his chest was rubbed. It 
seemed as if he would say : “ If you should 
hurt me I shall hurt ?/ou,” so the keeper had 

^ec^ard r6aSOn t0 ^ Veiy gentle with that 

Repairing Alligators. 

Now and then, perhaps, a couple of alligators 
ave a fight, and one of them gets damaged. I 
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remember an alligator whose foreleg got badly 
torn, and he had to have it set in plaster-of- 
Paris, with a bandage tied on top of it. He was 
not a bad patient, and the damaged leg got quite 
well again. But there was a young hyena who 
would insist on eating up his bandages when 
they were put on his legs. Perhaps he liked 
the sweetish taste of the gum which was used 
to stick the linen wrappings in position. Still, 
he is now quite cured. 

Another queer patient the Zoo had to tackle 
was a huge python, who was unlucky enough 
to break his jaw over the horns of a goat he 
swallowed. The giant snake lay coiled up in 
his glass-fronted tank, unable to eat, and full 
of woe. That was the keepers’ chance. Three 
or four of them armed themselves with short 
planks and scrambled quickly into the cage. 
With one slam they banged the planks—side 
by side—down on top of the tank, and so 
turned them into a kind of makeshift lid. 
Then they sat themselves on the planks, so as 
to hold the great snake a prisoner. 

Fight with a Python Patient . 

The python struggled when he found this 
strange roof suddenly shutting him in, and the 
men on the planks found themselves heaving 
and tossing like ships at sea as the python threw 
his powerful coils about and tried to get free. 

When the patient stopped struggling there 
was a very delicate piece of work to be done. 


They had to fish about through the chinks 
between the boards until they got hold of the 
python’s damaged head. Then there was 
another battle, of course, but the little army of 
doctors hung on tightly while the broken jaw 
was bound up and “ set ” with a covering of 
plaster-of-Paris, until the snake looked like a 
man with a very bad toothache. 

Waiting until he grew quiet again, the men 
made a hurried dash out of the cage, carrying 
their planks with them. 

They thought their troubles were over, but 
snakes, you know, have to shed their skins 
every now and again, and that is what the 
python proceeded to do almost immediately 
after the operation. 

This was really a nuisance, for the first part 

of the old suit that comes off is the skin of the 

head. They had to get back into the cage a 

few days later and take off the bandages that 

had caused so much trouble. Then, when the 

annoying reptile had finished making himself 

smart with the new clothes that lay beneath 

the old ones, they had to go back for the third 

time and put the jaw in plaster-of-Paris once 
more. 


The Teething Hippo . 

A baby hippopotamus with badly-swollen 
gums was another queer Zoo patient. She was 
cutting her teeth, poor thing, and was fretful, 
feverish and off her feed. The greatest com¬ 
fort the doctors could offer her was to make her 
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bath nice and hot, and let her rub her gums on 
the concrete. 

She was given soft porridge to eat, with 
plenty of milk, and a tonic. When her huge 
teeth came through she recovered her health 
and spirits, and you can see how she has grown 
if you look up “ Joan ” in the hippopotamus 
house. She is quite a big girl now, and her 
mouth is about a yard wide when she opens it 
to accept a bun or biscuit. 

Did you know that the Zoo has its own 
special hospital and doctors ? Just behind 
the reptile house you will see a range of build¬ 
ings quite shut off from the public part of the 
Gardens. In the lower part of this hospital 
there are a dozen large, warmed, loose boxes, 
or private hospital wards. Above, on the first 
floor, are sunny rooms with cages, in which the 
smaller animals and birds can be cared for. 
Here the work of curing Zoo patients goes 
on, except when you get something like a 
rhinoceros or elephant, which is too big to be 
taken there. 


Massage for Johnny. 

Little “ Johnny,” the small boy chimpanzee, 
was treated here for that childish complaint, 
rickets, which made him walk so badly. 
(When you talk of a rickety chair you mean a 
chair which is weak in the legs, just like poor 

“ Johnny.”) 

Each day his legs were rubbed, so as to 
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make the muscles stronger. And here, too, 
he got plenty of sunshine, which is so good for 
this disease. Part of the treatment lay in 
holding him up by his arms, so as to make 
him use his legs. It was just like teaching a 
baby to dance. I am sorry to say that poor 
“ Johnny ” never got better. 

If the Zoo has a wolf which needs the care of 
a surgeon, he is tempted into a box with a nice 
juicy piece of meat, the door is shut, and then 
sleep-producing gas is pumped in until he 
drops down in a deep slumber. 

Then the wild creature is taken out to be 
treated by the surgeons. They have to keep 
on giving him chloroform in case lie should 
wake up too soon, but they watch his breathing 
and feel his pulse to see that he does not get 
too much of the slumber gas. 



xra 

TRICKS AT THE ZOO 

Never mix up the Zoo with natural history. 
It is very often quite the opposite, so you may 
even call it “ unnatural history.” 

The creatures are behind bars and inside 
wired enclosures. How can you see their 
natural behaviour ? But I think that makes 
them all the more interesting, for the Zoo’s 
creatures get up to all sorts of queer tricks and 
habits which are always surprising both visitors 

and keepers. 

Take the case of Sandy Junior, the orang- 
utan who lives outside the Monkey House, 
with his bedroom just inside its walls. Give 
him a newspaper to play with, and he will 
sometimes turn it into a very fair imitation of 

a cocked hat. . 

He once even began to make himself a banjo, 

for he got hold of a piece of wire, stretched it 

tightly with his hands, and then twanged it 

with his teeth. He found out that it gave a 

different note as he pulled it tighter and tighter. 

If he were only a little cleverer with Ins brains 

and hands he would have thought out some 

kind of dodge to keep the wire tight, and then 

he would have invented a musical instrument. 
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Toto’s Bath. 

There was a chimpanzee named “ Toto,” too, 

who has been taught to give himself a thorough 

good bath when the weather is warm enough. 

Not just a splash, but a real hard scrub with 
soap and water. 

At first he was given a sponge, but though he 

used it properly, squeezing it in the water and 

wiping his face and hands with it, he nevei 

CQuld be taught to leave it alone after he had 

finished his wash. He used to tear it to pieces 

with his teeth and then try to eat the 
morsels. 


So then they had to give him a strong sort 
of house flannel. “ Toto ” got on pretty well 
ith this. It was too tough to eat, but when he 
had wiped Ins face with it he went all over the 
floors and walls of his cage, wiping them with 

cleanfng ’ ^ ^ g ' VC h ' S h ° me a hard s pring- 

In the Ape House there once lived a huee 

hlbit That n't T d t0 haVe a Ver y human 

fact "ZT a hardened smoker, and it is only the 

aHSHSSLS 
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away a lighted pipe into his straw bed, and set 
it on fire. So he had to do without. 

One of his hobbies was to play at 44 moving 
day.” He gathered up all his straw and 
shifted it into one corner, settled down as if 
he never meant to move away again, and then 
suddenly tore his home to bits and carried it 
away somewhere else, where he started all over 

again. _ 

The Smoking Ape . 

I remember another orang-utan, “ Apollo,” 
who came with the character of a smoker, and 
I was allowed to try to tempt him to show us 
what he knew of this habit. I first gave him 
an Havana cigar, lit it for him, and put it in 
his fingers. “ Apollo ” just looked bored, so I 
put it° between his long lips. He made no 
attempt to draw in the smoke, so I thought 
perhaps it was the wrong brand, and tried him 

with a Borneo cheroot. 

Even this tobacco, which came from his 
own part of the world, did not seem to appeal 
to him, for he merely sneered still more. Cigar¬ 
ettes only interested him as something to 
pull to pieces like a destructive child, ^ so 
I gave up the attempt to win 44 Apollo s 

hcJirt* 

“ Indarini,” the biggest elephant that carries 
children, has one or two clever tricks. Once 
she had a spell of idleness because she was 
nervous of some steel mounting ladders used 
to place children on her back, and a special 
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tamer of elephants had to come all the way 
from India to get her to work again. 

His name was Syed Ali, and he has taught 
her quite smart accomplishments. Throw her 
a bun, and she picks it up in her trunk and 
curls it round into her mouth. Throw her a 
penny, and she picks it up, passes her trunk 

back over her head, and gives the coin to 
Syed Ali. 

I saw someone give a bun and a coin at the 
same moment. She first went for the bun— 
for charity begins at home—but she did not 
foiget to look for the penny in the gravel and 
pass it on to the man who sat on her back. 


The Elephant's Dodge. 

Have you ever seen some titbit fall half-way 
inside the barrier by her cage ? She cannot 
reach it with the tip of her trunk, and the child 
who has thrown it cannot get at it to have 

f"° t . ler shot ’ So the great animal points 
her trunk at the morsel and gives a huge 

r ght back to your side of the barrier. The 

elephant knows that you will throw it back to 

her, so she has found out this clever dodtre to 
give you the chance. g 

mifk to U eiV e 'f phant . who was given rice and 
ov„ v° r , always insisted on rubbing it all 
over her face, with the idea, I suppose of 
m proving her complexion. Every P time a 
«owd got round het when s „e ,« i/th ™pe„ 
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air paddock she would blow dust at them. 
Still, that is not quite so bad as the sea-lion, 
who would climb up on his rocky ledge and 
sing “ A-r-rr-rk, ar-r-r-r-rk ! ” at the top of 
his voice until a crowd gathered round to 
admire his solo. 


A Sea-lion's Joke. 

When he had collected enough people wear¬ 
ing nice hats and smart suits he would dive 
into his pond with a mighty splash, and then 
there would be a great gathering of handker¬ 
chiefs and a wiping off of pond water. That 
was the sea-lion’s idea of a real good joke, and 
he always dived clumsily, so as to make the 
biggest splash he could. When he likes he 

can dive with scarcely a ripple. 

There was a young elephant named 14 Sunder- 
malah,” who had a queer taste. Her sister 
“ Sundermoni ” was teething, and had a badly 
swollen face. To ease the pain a repulsive 
greasy black ointment—iodine and lard, or 
something of that sort—was rubbed on by the 


This was more than 44 Sundermalah ” could 
stand. She thought her young sister was 
getting all the treats. So every time the horrid 
mess was rubbed on her sister s face she w en 

and licked it off again. 

You will find jealousy like this all over the 

Zoo. Leopards, monkeys and chimpanzees 

as well as elephants, sometimes seem to get 
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quite furious if too much notice is taken of 
their next door neighbours. " Daisy the 
Demon,” a girl-chimpanzee, hammers away 
on the floor with a food tin when she gets 
jealous. 


XIV 

QUEER FRIENDS 


Tiiere is plenty of family life in the Zoo. 
There are nurseries for the babies, family cages 
for four-footed and feathered husbands and 
wives, as well as big “ hotels ” which house 
large numbers who agree (and disagree) with 
each other. It is usually the bad-tempered 
ones that have to live by themselves. 

It is not very often, however, that you see 
a showman’s “ happy family ” a collection of 
different kinds of creatures—in the same den. 
Now and then, though, you will get a bit of a 
mixture in a Zoo cage, when a lonely creature is 
made more cheerful by sharing his home with 

another beast. . 

There was little “Percy,” a tiny squirrel 

monkey who used to live with a giant fighting 
rat called an agouti. The agouti had been in 
the wars, and his ears had been frayed into 
tassels by the teeth of his “ friends. The 
monkey could not do him any harm, and the 
agouti would be some sort of company for the 
lonely little chap, even if they took no notice 

of each other. 

Anyhow, the great rat would have to live on 
the floor of the cage, whilst the monkey could 
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always climb up out of his reach if the big 
fellow tried to bully him. 

Brains Will Tell, 

But it was not Percy who was bullied. The 
great lump of an agouti was no match for 
the brighter brains of the monkey. He could 
scarcely call even his meals his own, for Percy 
would leap down from an upper perch and steal 
any tit-bits he fancied. Yet the rat could have 
killed him in an instant with his great chisel¬ 
like teeth. It was the keener mind that 
lorded it over the duller creature. 

When Percy, who was used to a warm 
climate, felt a little chilly, he ordered the agouti 
to curl up and make him a cosy nest to cuddle 
into. And the queer pair really got on very 
well together. 

By the way, travelling showmen during the 
Great War sometimes exhibited a coypu— 
which is rather like an agouti—in country 
places at “ a penny a peep,” telling people 
that it was a trench rat. So the old ladies 
in the country felt even sorrier than before 
for our soldiers, and knitted harder than ever, 
making socks for the fighting men who had 
to face such terrible creatures. 

A Famous Friendship. 

Another curious Zoo friendship was that be¬ 
tween a wolf and a collie dog named “ George.” 
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The two had been brought up together since 

they were cub and puppy. 

They lived in the same cage for about three 
years, and had their little good-natured tussles, 
(which the collie dog used to win) when it came 
to the question as to who should have the 

larger share of anything. 

Dear old people, seeing the dog in the wolf’s 
den, used to think it had got there by accident 
and was in danger of being torn to pieces. In 
one or two cases some visitors thought that the 
dog had been pushed into the cage as food for 
the wolf. This was simply nonsense, of course, 
for they were the best of friends, only George 
liked his own way a bit too much. 

Then a day came when the wolf’s savage 
nature showed itself. The bewildered and 
scared dog found his life in danger from the 
fierce fangs of the wild beast. So poor George 
had to jump on top of the sleeping-box and 
hold the wolf at bay as best he could until a 
keeper came along and saw how matters stood. 

The man got help, and while they shouted at 
the wolf to attract his attention a sliding door 
was opened, and the collie dog was able to save 

himself by slipping out of the den. 

Another mixed friendship I remember was 

between a baby chimpanzee and an 
monkey. The young ape used to cry like a little 
human child for the keeper to pet h‘m and 
stav in the same place with him. Of course, 
th/man had his work to do ; but an ordinary 
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long-tailed monkey was given to the chim¬ 
panzee as a playfellow, and so the small ape 
found consolation and companionship. 

Some creatures are placed together in the 
same cage with the idea that they ought to be 
good company for each other, and then the 
experiment fails because one of them turns out 
to have a bullying temper. Quite often it is 
the smaller animal that proves the more spite¬ 
ful of the two. 

“ Old Bill,” the now-famous walrus, is one 
of the best-natured beasts in the whole of the 
Zoological Gardens. He seemed to pine for 
companionship, so a young grey seal was 
recently placed in his pond with him. The 
seal was only a quarter of the size of the walrus, 
but at the first meeting he snapped at his new 
play-mate. The walrus clearly showed that 
he did not like the looks of his fellow-tenant, 
and sheered off. 

For a time the two kept to opposite sides of 
the pond, and then the seal became still bolder 
and took a positive delight in harrying the 
bewildered giant baby. It would steal up 
silently behind “ Old Bill,” and nip his hind- 
flippers, drawing blood and really hurting. 

This was too much. The pond was drained 

off, and after a chase over the slippery concrete 

the seal was boxed up and taken off to the sea- 
lions’ lake. 

The truculent animal quite held its own with 

the powerful sea-lions and grabbed at least a 
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full share of fish at feeding-time, while “ Old 
Bill ” rejoiced in his new-found peace and 
solitude. 

Two snakes of the same species lived together 
in a glass case on friendly terms for some time. 
Then a smaller snake of the same kind was put 
in the case with them. Next morning the new 
chum had disappeared, and one of the old 
friends was looking much plumper than usual. 
It was a case of “ Two’s company, three’s 
none! ” 


XV 

MARRIED LIFE AT THE ZOO 

In the last chapter I told you about some queer 
friendships at the Zoo. Now you shall hear of 
the curious lives of the married couples in the 
great collection of birds, beasts, and reptiles. 
The worst of sticking to the plain unvarnished 
truth about the Zoo is that you must take the 
bad with the good, and some couples are any¬ 
thing but well-behaved. 

Consider the case of the giant toad and her 
mate. The wife was far larger than her 
husband, though he was pretty big himself. 
One day she felt a bit “ peckish,” and so 
finished off her lunch by swallowing her own 
husband ! 

Squeezed Back to Life. 

She simply loved him, she seemed to say, as 
she grinned happily at her keeper, with “ the 
old man’s ” hind-legs sticking out of her mouth. 
By good luck the keeper was in time. He 
grabbed the wicked wife, turned her over on 
her back, and worked his thumbs up and up 
towards her mouth until he squeezed the poor 
chap back to the light of day. It was like 
squeezing the pip out of a ripe cherry. 
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The husband-toad did not seem very much 
the worse for playing the part of Jonah while 
his wife acted the part of the whale. He was 
rather stiff in the joints and cramped for a bit, 
but soon recovered his usual spirits and appe¬ 
tite. Spiders, you know, treat their husbands 
in much the same way. 

I remember the first meeting between a 
chimpanzee husband and his future wife. She 
was placed inside his big cage, still in her 
small travelling-box. Percy, the bridegroom, 
walked up to Gladys, the bride, and started to 
talk kindly to her, like a perfect little gentle¬ 
man. Gladys, however, was rather shy, and 

refused to come out of her box. 

Percy made little cooing noises, and did his 
best to get her to leave her box, whilst all the 
chief officials at the Zoo looked on and smiled. 
Still Gladys stayed where she was in her little 
wooden hut, and Percy quite lost patience. 
He put out his great hand and caught his bride 
by the neck, trying to haul her out of the box 
by pure force. Gladys screamed, for she was 
on the point of being strangled, and all the 
Zoo keepers there sprang on Percy to save the 
lady chimpanzee. They felt he was too rough 
to be married, and Gladys was taken away 
from him for many months until they thought 
he was less of a bully and she was better able to 
look after herself. Then they were allowed to 

meet again. 
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A Bride in a Net . 

This time Gladys was carried to Percy in a big 
net, and she shrieked with rage at being done 
up in a bundle. When she met Percy for the 
second time, however, they were friends almost 
at once. They both made soft cooing sounds, 
and he put his arms round her neck and 
promised to treat her very kindly. By this 
time poor Percy had a touch of rheumatism, 
and was so badly crippled that he was only 
able to shuffle about the cage. 

There was nothing at all the matter with 
Gladys, but she imitated the new kind of walk 
invented by Percy just because she loved and 
admired him so. She scarcely ever walked 
properly again while they lived together, 
because she thought that anything that Percy 
did must be the right thing to do, and so they 
were happy for the rest of their lives. 

There is plenty of excitement among the 
married couples in the deer-sheds. The spread¬ 
ing antlers or horns of the male deer grow 
and drop off once a year. While the horns are 
growing the wives have it very much their own 
way. 

The bulges which turn into the horns are 
very tender, and the poor stags cannot bear 
to have them touched before they “ harden 
off.” The wives seem to know this, and 
often attack their husbands with their fore-feet. 
In the case of the male sambur deer, the wife 
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struck his growing antler so hard with her 
hoof that it “ went wrong,” and ever since it 
has grown downwards, like a lock of hair, 
instead of upwards and backwards, as horns 
should grow. The old one falls off every 
spring, but the new one when it comes is 
no better, and the poor chap has been dis¬ 
figured for life. Yet he does not seem to bear 
any hard feelings towards his wife. 

The Wapiti Bluebeard . 

There is a fine old wapiti deer at the Zoo, 
a real big chap, who is a great trial to his two 
wives. After his splendid pair of horns had 
got to their full size he became really dangerous, 
sparring and fencing with his poor women¬ 
folk, who had not room to get away from him. 
So his keeper had a really good idea. He 
thought that if two narrow openings were 
made in the fence that separated them from 
the next paddock, the wives could slip in 
through the small gap, whilst the great horns 
of the male wapiti would pull him up short if 

he tried to follow them. 

It worked splendidly. Every time the fierce 
old fellow lost his temper and tried to attack 
his wives they quietly slid through the opening, 
where they were perfectly safe. As he charged 
after them he crashed his horns against the 
door-posts and stuck fast. He tried to wriggle 
through by pushing his antlers sideways and 
juggling them up and down. After a while he 
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tvas clever enough to find a way of doing this, 
but by that time his wives had slipped back 
into their own home paddock again, so he had 
to do it all over again if lie wanted to catch 
them. Then they went through to the other 
side of the fence once more. It was a very 
annoying kind of “ Here we go round the 
mulberry bush ” for the wicked old wapiti, 
and as there were two ways of escape open to 
his wives he could never head them off by 
standing in front of the 14 Way Out.” 

At feeding-time he always grew good- 
tempered again, and his wives would forget 
their troubles and take their meals peacefully 
by his side. One day one of his wives was 
unlucky enough to be caught in a corner 
where she could not get away from her unkind 
lord and master, and she got rather damaged. 
So the Zoo had to break up the family until 
the coming of the next spring, when the old 
fellow’s horns were due to drop off once more. 
Then his wives were allowed to rejoin him 
again 
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THESE ANIMALS BITE 

The bars and wire netting at the Zoo are not 
only meant to keep the beasts and birds in, 
they are also to keep your fingers out. Every 
now and then a small boy is brought to the 
central office at the Zoo to have his poor bitten 
fingers patched up. Sometimes on a Bank 
Holiday there will be quite a number of children 
who, one after another, have tried to pat or 
tickle some harmless-looking creatures, and 
have found out, after all, that 44 they bite.” 

The golden rule is not to touch anything 
you are not absolutely sure of—not even the 
Japanese Goldfish if you had a chance. 

Many a bear is safer than the lovely peacock 
or a cheery little monkey. Youngsters get 
very interested in the splendid glowing colours 
of the bird’s tail feathers, or in the funny tricks 
of the monkey. Then they try to squeeze 
a nut or a piece of bun between the close wire 
mesh of the cage, and a little tip of a finger 
pokes itself inside the cage and gets pecked 
or bitten, and then the tears. 

Don't Draw Your Hand Away . 

Here is one little piece of advice before I 
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tell you some stories about some of the animals 
to beware of. If you ever forget the warning 
and try to stroke a Zoo creature, never draw 
your hand quickly away. The animal is 
nearly sure to be much quicker than you, and 
he will strike or bite at it just because it is 
moving, just as a fish will try to snatch at a 
moving bait. Remember, too, that the claws 
of most animals are hooked. If they are 
touching your skin you will be scratching 
yourself if you snatch your hand away as the 
little wild thing pats it in play or out of 
curiosity. Then it’s your fault. 

There is one thing that is very much slower 
than a human child, and yet there are two 
cases of bitten fingers to be laid at its door. 
This is the lazy old Giant Tortoise. You may 
watch it for half an hour and never see a 
movement. So everyone was surprised when 
one day a woman came in and said that the 

thing had bitten her baby—not very 
badly, but there it was. They were still more 
astonished when an eight-year-old boy ran 
along, with tears running down his face, to say 
that he had been bitten by the same creature. 


Hard to Believe. 

“ You must have put your hand in its 
mouth and pushed its jaws together,” said a 
keeper, “ or perhaps you were teasing it.” 

No,” said the boy; “it just flew at me 
as I was passing the cage.” 
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Now, this was very hard to believe, and the 
keeper has not succeeded in swallowing that 
excuse yet. 

Some people ask for trouble by getting inside 
the barriers and patting the big savage beasts. 
Some time ago a foolish man, old enough to 
know better, put his arm inside a tiger’s cage 
and started to tickle its ears. The tiger gripped 
his arm and mauled it very badly. He very 
likely made the mistake of trying to snatch his 
hand away too quickly, and paid a terrible 
price. One reason why there are flower-beds 
planted in front of some of the outdoor cages 
is that they make one more barrier between 
you and the bars. Anyone who is deter¬ 
mined to be bitten at these places has to 
trample on the plants first, and there are not 

many who are so silly as that. 

Do you know that there is one place in 
the Zoological Gardens where some of the worst 
biters are locked up ? It is called the Noith 
Mammal House. There you will find the baboon 
who has a curious hatred for all women, and 
flies at the bars as soon as one comes in sight. 
Anything in skirts is enough to send her into her 

silly rages. ^ ^ ^ 

Another beast that has been sent to the North 
Mammal House is “ Chica,” the fat jaguar 
that was so very good-tempered when he first 
arrived in this country. He was the plumpest 
jaguar that ever reached the Zoo, and he 
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delighted to roll over on his back to let the 
keeper tickle his ribs. He was too fat to 
be healthy, so the Zoo put him on strict 
rations. 

As he worked off his plumpness he lost his 
good behaviour. The last time anyone tried 
to romp with him he used both teeth and claws, 
so it was the last time anyone tried to romp 
with him. Then he tried to upset his next-door 
neighbours—some badly-behaved monkeys on 
one side, and a pair of touchy cheetahs on the 
other. This was too much, so now Chica has 
had a thick barricade of boards put up on 
each side of him. 

Quite a large number of people get hurt when 
trying to pet the beautiful little antelopes. 
The large soft eyes of these animals look so 
sweet that it is hard to resist the temptation 
to give them a stroke. But really they are 
nasty little things, especially if they have been 
pets. An antelope that has been a pet has lost 
its fear of man, but has not learned to be 
affectionate like a dog. Even the keepers have 
to be very careful when they go into the cage 
o clean it. You will notice that the keeper 

a .T^. takes a sor ^ gardener’s broom in 
with him, so as to push the little creature 
away should it try to attack him. Deer are 

never quite safe, though the dainty gazelles 
are the worst of all. 
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Danger from Deer . 

One day at the Zoo a child had his hand 
quite badly mauled through stroking the 
head of a horned deer. The animal turned 
suddenly and caught the child’s arm against 
the wooden side of the enclosure with his 
horns. That child will think twice before he 

plays with a deer again. 

The buffalo can also do harm if you put your 
hand in his enclosure to pat his shaggy head. 
He may suddenly swing his great head and 
jam your arm against the wooden bars or 

the side of his cage. 

So when you next visit the London Zoo, 
be content merely to look at the creatures 
there, and don’t touch them ! 



XVII 

THE INVISIBLE ZOO 


There are always some empty cages in the 
Zoo—or, at least they seem to be empty. 
Look closely, however, and you may see a patch 
of fur or a hairy back just inside the dark 
entrance to a sleeping-box. The beastie, not 
caring if you want to see him or not, has curled 
up for a nap, and does not mean to come out 
until it is closing-time and you have to go 
home. 

It is very annoying to see a jolly interesting 
name like the 44 Lop-eared Bandicoot ” stuck 
on a cage, but to see nothing of the actual 
creature. You feel you’ve been swindled 1 

It is not the fault of the Zoo. Many crea¬ 
tures are what is called “ nocturnal.” In other 
words, they spend their active lives in the 
darkness. Their eyes are often rather big and 
staring, so that they can see well at night, 
though some of these prowlers get along very 
well with quite ordinary eyes, like bats. The 
pity of this habit of late hours is that it prevents 
us from seeing some of the most interesting 
things m the Gardens, so I must try to 
describe a few of them for you. 

There is a queer thing, for instance, called 
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the Echidna. If you can get the keeper to 
dig him out of his cosy bed of hay, you will see 
one of the oldest animals in the world. 

This does not mean that the particular beast 
at the Zoo is so very aged. He has been there 
for only eight or nine years, but he and his 
kind are far older than the wolves and lions, 
which are some of Nature’s very latest inven¬ 
tions. 

The Echidna, or spiny anteater, has a tiny 
head—not much brains, you know—and a long 
thin snout, which he keeps tucked down on 
his furry chest whilst he is asleep. Here and 
there on his back are sharp prickles. Although 
he is not much bigger than a terrier dog, he is 
very, very strong. 

Egg-laying Animals. 

The strangest point about these Echidnas 
is that they lay eggs, and there are not more 
than two or three kinds of animals left that 
do this. They therefore form a living link 
between the reptiles and the beasts, and this 
makes them all the more interesting. 

The Echidna has a cousin known as the duck¬ 
billed water-mole, which has a bill like a bird, 
and also hatches its babies from soft-shelled 

^It is “ not once in a blue moon ’’ that you 
catch a glimpse of an ordinary English fox at 
the Zoo. One of the keepers who passes their 
dens twice a day all the year round told me that 
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they were some of the worst animals in the Zoo 
for hiding themselves from visitors, and that he 
himself had not seen one out in their enclosure 
foi months. They simply keep in their 
burrows until it is time for you to go home, and 
then they come out in the dusk. 

You remember how hard it was to get a 
glimpse of the baby lion-cubs when they were 
with their mothers, and how often they 
would just start to show themselves when 
that wretched bell began to ring that tells you 
that it is closing-time. 

The Zoo does what it can with these obsti¬ 
nate things that refuse to show themselves. 
Their food is put into their cages in the daylight 
in the hope that they will change their night 

habits into day habits, and in many cases this 
succeeds. 


Frog Who Digs o Crave . 

There is one remarkable frog who hides him¬ 
self from you by burying himself under the 
earth in his cage. This chap is called the 
Ceratophrys—what a name !— and his buW 
body is about eight inches long. He is coloured 
a poisonous-looking green, varied with blotches 
of brown and streaks of yellow. It is almost 

startling to hear him speak, for this frog has a 
bark like a dog. 

He is very badly-behaved at table. I once 

-IT t0 get a P icture of hi ™ ^ the act of 
swallowing a mouse, but twice he was too quick 
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for us and had bolted his meal before the shutter 
of the camera could be clicked. When I was 
stroking him with a lead-pencil he turned on it 
and bit it so hard that he dented the wood. 
And yet this queer chap has not a tooth in his 

head, only horny gums ! 

Some animals are kept behind the scenes 
because they are rather delicate, and cannot bear 
too much excitement. On a Rank Holiday, 
too, when the Zoo is a very noisy place, quite a 
number of beasts are shut up for the day and 
remain invisible. It should be remembered 
that Bank Holiday visitors are very generous 
with food which is not too good for the more 
delicate of the Zoo inmates. So to keep them 
off the sick list they are placed in retirement tor 

the day. 


Giant Insects . 

Just one more story about the unseen Zoo. 
Under the Reptile House, among the hot-water 
pipes beneath the floor, there lives a race of 
giant cockroaches. They got there quite by 
accident, and must have travelled to xh.s 

country in the hay packing use< ? f ° r 
creatures. They ran away when the box was 
opened at the Zoo and started life on their own. 
1 The insects are left to flourish in the dark 

ness. Some are caught now and then as fo 
for certain animals, while there is a stea y 
demand for specimens from young science 
students who wish to examine them. 
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The most curious thing about these cock¬ 
roaches is their scent. If you put a number of 
them in a bowl, and then blindfold someone 
and tell him to sniff hard and teli you what he 
can smell, he will answer : “ Well, it seems 
like a bowl of roses.’’ 

And I think that these scented cockroaches 
are some of the queerest things in the whole of 
the Zoo. 


XVIII 

SOME ZOO HUNTERS 


When you think of birds and beasts or prey, 
naturally your mind goes to the eagle and the 
wolf, the kite and the tiger, the hawk and the 
lion. But there are plenty of other “ preying ” 
creatures in the Zoo, and some of the dodges 
they use to catch their living food are perfectly 
wonderful, and well worth describing. 

Did you know, for example, that there is 
such a thing as a “ worm-of-prey ” ? It goes 
looking for its prey with a gun, and when it has 
shot its victim it is perfectly sure that there is 
no hurry, but that dinner will wait until the 
creature has got up an appetite. 

Tiiis comic creature is called the peripatus, 
and comes from Trinidad. It is a kind of link 
between the worm and the scorpion. It has 
tiny legs and a very useful pair of jaws. In 
colour it is a kind of dark chocolate on its back, 
but underneath it is a sickly pink. 

But the most curious thing about it is the 
gun. This is loaded with a very sticky kind of 
gum When the peripatus has chosen an insect 
for lunch, it shoots out a dob of this gummy 
stuff which hits the insect and glues it to the 
spot’ I have held one of these very queer 
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worms in my hand. It was not hurt, but only 
annoyed because it could not get away, so it 
shot me in the hand once or twice. The messy 
stuff was thrown out for four or five inches, 
and grew tough and hard almost at once. 

Then take the case of the Secretary Bird and 
a friend of his who is known as the cariama, or 
crane-hawk. Both of them are very keen on 
live snakes, and they don’t care a bit if the 
snakes are poisonous or not. 

Bird and Snake Battle . 

Their ways of fighting the snakes are very 
much the same. When they spot their wriggly 
victims they start a quick dance on tiptoe, 
and are ready at any minute to use their wings 
as shields. The snake strikes in self-defence, 
but its venomous fangs only pierce the stiff 
wing-plumes of its attacker. 

Swifter grows the dance, and now the bird 
begins to use its clawed feet in lightning-like 
hammer blows. Soon the snake is scratched 
and torn, the movements of the wounded 
reptile grow slower and slower, and then the 
end comes with a tremendous rush and a furious 
war-dance on the body of the reptile. Its 
back is broken, and the limp snake is turned 
into a meal for the bird. 

At the Zoo you can get quite a good idea of 
the hurricane attack of the Secretary Bird. 
Ask the keeper to place a dead rat on a 
string in front of the bird, and you will 
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see the whole performance in a shortened 
form. 

By the way, the Secretary Bird gets its 
curious name from the bunch of feathers 
which stick out at the back of its head. The 
people who first named this snake-slayer 
thought that these feathers reminded them of 
the old-fashioned quill pen of a secretary when 
carried behind the ear. 


The Ugliest Reptile . 

Now and then the Zoo gets hold of a specimen 
of that ugly thing, the Matamata turtle, which, 
I think, may claim to be the most hideous of 
all the reptiles. His shell gets covered with a 
greenish slime, he has nasty sharp clawed feet; 
but his worst point is his blunt, arrow-shaped 
head and jaws, with their ugly trimmings of 
what appear to be squirmy worms. Ugh 1 

When he lies still at the bottom of his 
river in South America, his shell just looks 
like a lumpy piece of rock, and so the fish come 
along and start to nibble at the “ trimmings ” 
round his jaws, which they take to be some¬ 
thing nice to eat. Then the Matamata just 
gobbles them up and lies still once more, so 
as to catch the next foolish fish that happens 


to swim past his lair. 

Now and then the Zoo itself suffers from 
beasts of prey which come into the Gardens 
from London. These are ordinary household 


cats, which, of co 


are-*-beasts of prey 
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since their natural food is live mice, rats, and 
birds. 

One tabby did a very serious amount of 
damage. There was a promising lot of young, 
rare, and beautiful pheasants, and a stray cat 
came in one night and killed a dozen of them. 
Next night the keepers lay in wait for the slayer 
with guns and a dog. They waited until 
four o’clock in the morning, and then thought 
that the cat was not coming back again, so 
they went home. 

A Murderous Cat . 

Between four o’clock and sunrise that cat 
killed another dozen birds 1 

When once a household cat has gone wrong 
and has taken to raiding the rare birds at the 
Zoo, no mercy can be shown to it. The shot¬ 
gun marks its finish, if it can be sighted. 
But in this case cunning puss did her slaying 
and got away scot-free. 

Shooting is also the fate of any Zoo fox 
that escapes and gets out into the Gardens. 
Honestly, the authorities there would much 
rather have a bear at large than a fox. A bear 
is too big to hide himself, and he has such a 
sweet tooth that a few pots of jam are all 
that are needed to lure him into an outhouse, 
where the door can be slammed on him 

Another trouble that befell the Zoo was at 
the time when a^gapg o$ mile gnawed their 
way into the Jtfiisect House, 

fj uj • 
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There they did no end of damage, eating 
rare Indian crickets and devouring cocoons in 
which great lovely butterflies were taking their 
final sleep before they burst out in all their 
gorgeous hues. 


Raid by Mice. 

One more bit of mischief that these mice 
did was to eat the eggs of the giant Stick- 
insect. These eggs were being very carefully 
hatched in a very hot moist glass case, and the 
burgling little mice nibbled them up as if they 
were so many grains of corn. 

Then, again, the holes they gnawed in the 
cases allowed other rare insects to escape, and 
as these were mainly creatures which were used 
to a warm climate, the poor things could not 
enjoy their liberty, but died from cold and 
from the lack of their usual food. 

One mouse, however, was punished by being 
caught in the queerest trap in the world. It 
had wandered into the glass cage of a great 
African land-crab. The big armour-plated shell¬ 
fish felt a little furry creature scrambling over 
his shell in the dark, snapped his great claw 
on the mouse and caught it 1 



SOME WONDERFUL BIRDS 

I often feel that the birds at the Zoo do not 
get a fair share of admiration. 

It is not so much their lovely colouring 
and brilliant feathers that people overlook as 
their cleverness and strange habits. Still, 
you can’t begin to admire the braininess of 
these birds before it is explained, can you ? 

Take the case of the “ mound-builder,” or 
brush turkey, the bird that cooks its eggs after 
laying them. They are not cooked for table 
purposes, of course, but they are gently sim¬ 
mered in a curious oven, so that they shall 
hatch out nicely. 

Father helps to build the oven before the 
eggs are laid. He chooses a spot for the nest, 
and then turns his back on it and kicks with 
his feet. As he kicks he goes round and 
round in a circle. Each backward kick sends 
a small shower of leaves and twigs on to the 
place chosen for the nest. Soon a little castle 
begins to grow, and when the bird has finished 
there is quite a big mound there. 

On the top of this mound the eggs are laid. 
They are then carefully covered up, and the 
“ cooking ” begins. 
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The Egg-oven. 

Have you ever put your hand in a heap 
of damp, dead leaves and felt how warm they 
are ? It is a kind of heat that comes of its 
own accord when dead vegetable matter is 
damped. This natural heat, which has been 
known to set fire to a haystack or a ship’s 
cargo, is used by the mound-builders to hatch 
their eggs. They are very careful not to let 
the eggs get too hot or too cold. The birds 
have bare necks, like a vulture, and they test 
the warmth that is cooking their eggs by 
pushing their heads into the heap. (You 
remember how a nurse tests the bath-water 
by dipping her elbow in it.) 

If the eggs are too cool, they pile on more 
damp leaves. If there is too much heat, 
they pull away the top layer of the nest, and 
so ventilate it a bit. 

Then there are those gifted creatures, the 
weaver birds and the tailor birds. 

The first often build their remarkable nests 
in the Zoo when the spring comes round, and 
they are given a supply of dried grass so that 
they can do this work. It is very like the 
paper mats that children make at school—a 
kind of in-and-out weaving—only they make a 
neat round basket in which they live. 

Tailor Bird. 

Then see how clever the tailor-birds are 
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with their sewing. Leaves are their cloth, 
their sharp beaks are the needles, and dry 
tough grass form their thread. When their 
house of leaves is nearly built, one of the birds 
gets inside it, and then the most interesting 
part of the work begins. 

The outside bird makes a hole in the 
leaves with his beak and pushes the thread 
through. The other catches the end of the 
piece of grass, makes one more hole, and pushes 
it through that. So they stitch and stitch 
until their house is finished off to their satis¬ 
faction. 

Nests of both the weaver and the tailor- 
birds are always found hanging in trees, and 
they look like bunches of some strange fruit. 

It is very curious to notice how some birds 
are splendid mothers, while the fathers do 
very little ; in other cases both parents work 
hard looking after the nest and eggs—the 
funny penguins do this, for instance—while 
there are still further cases where 44 poor pa ” 
has all the tiresome job of hatching the eggs 
and rearing the family, whilst 44 ma ” toddles 
off and enjoys herself. 

A Bad Wife and Mother . 

Perhaps the worst example of this is found 
amongst some birds known as the tinamous. 
The lady tinamou is a bad wife and a worse 
mother. After she has laid a few eggs she 
runs away from her husband and leaves him 
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to do the rest. In the meantime she has 
found another husband, but his happiness 
does not last long. Soon she leaves him—and 
some more eggs—and goes gadding about 
until she finds a third husband, who is not 
treated any better than the other two. 

The male tinamous seem rather poor 
creatures. Quite often two female tinamous 
will fight for a husband who stands by until the 
“ scrap ” has proved which is the stronger 
would-be wife, and then he meekly goes off 
with the winner of the battle, only to have 
his heart broken a little later on, when he is 
left with his memories and a motherless brood 

of chicks. 

There is not much of a moral for school¬ 
masters to talk about in the tinamou, is there ? 
Let us, therefore, turn to the hornbills. 

The HarnbilVs Plan . 

Here the mothers take the greatest care of 
their eggs, but only because they jolly well 
have to. Father Hornbill sees to that. 

When he thinks it is time for the mother 
hornbill to start hatching the eggs (which are 
laid in the hollow of a tree), he orders the old 
lady inside the nursery and starts to build her 
in with bits of gum and mud until he has made 
a strong, thick wall past which no enemy can 

make his way. 

He leaves one hole through which the 
Mother Hornbill can poke her huge beak. 
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Of course, this means that Father Hornbill 
has got to do a bit of work. Poor mother 
cannot get out to feed herself, so he has to 
collect great quantities of fruit and pop into 
the mouth of his wife, who scolds him terribly 
if he is lazy and slack in looking after the 
feeding arrangements. In course of time the 
eggs hatch out, and then the father has his 
work cut out to feed everyone. 

There is one very, very queer thing about 
these birds with their immense beaks which 
make them look like feathered nightmares. 
It is this. They have the power of growing 
quite a new “ inside ” whenever they spoil 
their digestions. They do not bother to change 
their diet if they have succeeded in ruining 
their appetites by wrong feeding. They just 
throw away their old “ crops ” and start life 
afresh with the new ones which have grown. 

It is not so very long ago that this happened 
at the Zoo, and I have seen the ground horn- 
bill’s old “ crop,” which is now kept as a 
curiosity, preserved in a bottle. 

By the way, you need not feel too sorry 

for these huge-beaked birds. It looks as if 

they must have an enormous weight to carry 

on their poor necks, but I have had the skull 

and beak of one of these birds in my hands, 

and they weighed as light as a feather. Their 

monstrous bills are not nearly so heavy as 
they seem. 


ZOO PUZZLES 


Every now and then some creature gives the 
people at the Zoo a hard nut to crack in the 
shape of a queer problem which has to be solved 
if the particular beast, bird, or reptile is to be 
kept properly in captivity. 

Some of the answers found by the men of 
science in charge of them are very funny and 
interesting. Have you ever heard of feeding- 
bottles for fish, for instance ? These have 
been used with great success in the small fish- 
tanks. 

You see, the little red, wriggly worms on 
which the small, rare fish were fed used to 
squirm their way from the top of the water 
to the gravel and stones at the bottom of the 
glass “ tank.” There they got lost and were 

wasted. . . 

So the Zoo got hold of some tiny, round 

glass bottles, which were kept afloat by a 
hollow 44 blister,” or rim. The worms were 
put inside these, and were sent sailing on the 

top of the water. 

They soon found out that there were holes 
in the bottom of these “ feeding-bottles, and 
started to wriggle their way through into the 
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water. It was very slow work, and the fish 
could see them all the time. As soon as one 
escaped into the water he was gobbled by the 
fish, who then waited for the next worm to 
find his way through. So the fish got their 
proper meals, and the worms did not get 
lost. 


The Orange Trick . 


Then there was the puzzle of how to get 
a faddy baby elephant from Africa to swallow 
some very bitter medicine called strychnine. 
It is no good giving it to him in a spoon, and 
promising a lump of sugar if he took it nicely. 
It had to be disguised. 

At last the Zoo’s doctor got a small glass 
squirt, filled it with the bitter stuff—which 
would have poisoned a man—and emptied 
the squirt into the middle of an orange. For 
weeks that baby elephant gulped down his 
oranges without guessing that there was some 
bitter stuff inside them. 


Then one day he grew cunning. Instead 

of bolting his orange whole, he dropped it out 

of his mouth and trod on it. He tasted the 

medicine, and was simply furious. He knew 

that they had been playing him a trick, but 

he was not clever enough to see that it was for 
his own good. 

He never took another orange, and his keeper 
reported to the doctor, “He’s rumbled the 
orange tnck, sir,” but the tonic given in this 
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queer way had already done him a lot of good, 
so it did not matter very much. 

Another little puzzle was how to get poison¬ 
ous snakes to “ look the other way ” when the 
keepers wanted to catch them and move them 
somewhere else. The best dodge was found 
out by accident. An old keeper named Tyrrel 
was looking at a family of rattle-snakes through 
a window in the back of their cage, wonder¬ 
ing how he should move them into a travel¬ 
ling box, when his cap fell off. 


“ Killing ” a Cap . 

The rattle-snakes, who had been watching 
the keeper with the idea of biting him if they 
had the chance, all turned their attention to 
“ killing ” his cap. They struck at it with 
their fangs until it grew quite wet with poison, 
and while they were doing this it was easy to 
slip in an iron rod, with a bent top to it, and 
haul them out of the cage one by one. 

Then the dangerous customers were shaken 
off the rod into their travelling-box. So they 
were packed for a journey with the least 

possible trouble and risk. 

Tvrrel did not like the idea of using that 
cap again. It had been “ killed ” by a dozen 
healthy snakes, and it would have to stay 
dead ” as far as he was concerned Still, the 
whole affair had given him an idea, and for 
years and years that old cap of his was used 
to take up the attention of poisonous snakes, 
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HIS SON AND GRANDSON USED TO TRY THEIR BEST TO BUTT 

HIM OVER THE PRECIPICES 
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when the time had come to move them from 
their cages. 

At last it became so stiff with venom from 
the fangs of assorted snakes, that it was not 
safe to touch it unless you were wearing gloves. 
Some of the dried venom might get into a cut 
or scratch on your hands, and cause bad 
trouble. Therefore, the poor old cap was 
burned, so that it should no longer be a danger 
to anyone. 

Fighting as Exercise. 

Quite often the problem is to prevent Zoo 
animals from hurting each other. A little 
bit of fighting may give the creatures a healthy 
amount of exercise, and may be winked at by 
the keepers, but anything like real damage or 
cruelty between animals must be stopped with¬ 
out loss of time. A fine old ibex was taken 
away from the Mappin Terraces because his 
son and grandson used to try their best to butt 
him over the precipices, and that could not be 
allowed. On the other hand, when a young 
chimpanzee looks for a little tussle with his cage 
mate, who is equally matched—well, so much 
the better, even if the play does get a little bit 
rough. I remember seeing one young “ chimp,” 
who simply thirsted for a romp, trying to get 
his lazy friend to join him. But, no, the other 
little ape was too busy thinking about nothing 
m particular, and so refused to play. In vain 
the active ape swung about on ropes, and 
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performed his best feats on a hanging trapeze 
—the other simply took no notice. Rude 
remarks made in the hooting chimpanzee 
language had no results. The sleepy fellow 
simply turned on his back, and thought more 
deeply than ever. 

So the chimpanzee who wanted to play did 
a bit of thinking too. He reached for the 
trapeze, measured the distance to the back of 
the other ape’s skull, grinned with mischief, 
and then let the wooden bar swish through the 
air. 

A Good Shot . 

It was a real good shot. Bang ! went the 
trapeze on the head of the slacker. Yelling 
and hooting, he woke up with a vengeance, 
turned on his tormentor, and gave him all the 
exercise he wanted. 

Still, the greatest problem at the Zoo is to 
make the animals take their meals regularly 
when they have to be fed on tilings to which 
they are not naturally accustomed. 

To tempt the appetites of the wild things 
in the Gardens, for instance, the Zoo has to 
buy a quarter of a million bananas a year. 

That is only one item in the great food bill 
that has to be paid. Some creatures need 
even more expensive meals than this. 

There was a hawksbill turtle given by the 
Prince of Wales that would not eat a thing until 
a lady brought him two dozen oysters I 



LOVELV ZOO SIGIITS 


Tucked away in odd corners at the Zoo are 
some of the loveliest sights in the world, and 
yet ninety-nine people out of a hundred who 
go there never see them. It is just because 
they don’t know what to look for or where to 
look for them. 

Now and then you may get a glimpse by 
accident. Perhaps you are passing an open- 
air cage on the banks of the canal, and feel a 
spot of rain, so you suddenly open an umbrella. 
This startles a whole mob of budgerigars, those 
tiny parrakeets, or love-birds. Up they dash 
into the air, looking like the explosion of one of 
those great Crystal Palace rockets that burst 
into lovely green balls of fire. Their colouring 
suggests the rich, tender green of new-grown 
spring grass sparkling and refreshed by an 
April shower. 

There are over a hundred of these jolly little 
things in one cage, and there is nothing so 
pretty as the moment when they all swish into 
the air together. 

They have their troubles in their native 
Australia. Now and then vast flocks of them 
fall victims to a strange disease that robs 
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them of nearly all their feathers. Of course, 
they lose their powers of flying, and the poor, 
little, half-bald mites scuttle about in the under¬ 
growth of the forests like so many mice. 
They are quite helpless to get away from their 
enemies, who gather together and have a royal 
feast on their already-plucked victims. Luckily, 
this queer trouble only visits the poor budge¬ 
rigars at intervals of many, many years. 

The Peacock's Courtship. 

In the early summer there is always another 
fine sight at the Zoo, for the peacocks begin to 
show off in front of their sweethearts. The 
drooping, sweeping tails, that look like the 
jewelled trains of so many fairy princesses, 
swing up and open out into huge and gorgeous 
“ fans,” each feather being adorned with a 
single ringed and glowing eye. 

When the lovely tail is unfolded the peacock 
proudly bends his crested head before his lady¬ 
love, and rustles his wing feathers with a 
curious kind of shivering sound that you can 
hear most clearly. In a fresh breeze the pea¬ 
cock turns his back to the wind, and his swaying 
fan of feathers curves the “ wrong way ” and 
frames his emerald-and-turquoise head and 

neck. 

It seems a pity to spoil a pretty picture; 
but you must remember that these are true 
tales of the Zoo, and it would not be fair to let 
you go away thinking that the peacock is as 
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good as he is beautiful. There are one or two 
little home truths about him that you should 
bear in mind. In the first place, his voice is 
as horrid as his clothes are lovely. It is a 
frightful, parrot-like screech that goes through 
your head like a bradawl boring its way through 
wood. Gaudy clothes and harsh voices go 
together, it seems, in bird-land. 

Then, again, the peacock is spiteful. If you 
put your hand inside his cage his sharp beak 
may tear your fingers in a savage way, so do 
not trust him. Just one more bad point. The 
Zoo peafowl sometimes eat their own eggs, so 
they have to be taken away from them and 
hatched in a wooden box heated with gas. 

A Lovely Lover . 

Let us talk about another living jewel, only 
this time rather a smaller one. There is a little 
beauty in the Tropical Bird House known as 
the Magnificent Bird of Paradise. He is only 
about the size of a small crow. He, too, like 
the peacock, keeps all the fine feathers for him¬ 
self—only, more so. The lady bird of this 
kind is a most shabby little person, whilst 
the peahen has a few pretty clothes of her own. 

The queer and beautiful thing about the 
Magnificent Bird of Paradise is that he can 
change himself into three different-looking 
creatures, all of tjiem gorgeous. In his 
ordinary, work-a-ffay suit he is handsome 
enough, with a bright green shirt-front, orange 
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and crimson feathers on his back and wings, 
and long, strange tail ornaments, called 
“ wires,” of a bright, shimmering green. These 
curl away in a striking double sweep, and make 
him wonderfully smart. That is suit No. 1. 

If he wishes to make a good impression on 
his dowdy little sweetheart he can change his 
clothes into suit No. 2 in half a jiffy. When he 
is wearing this he puffs out the feathers on his 
shirt-front into a great shield coloured a rich 
dark green. Each of the feathers in this shield 
can be twitched about, just as a cat can make 
her fur stand on end. When the bird does 
this the deep green of the shield changes to a 
gleaming purple. 

Just above this splendid shield you can see 
his head, and as he opens and shuts his beak 
you can get a glimpse of the inside of his mouth, 
which is the colour of a bright green unripe 
apple. 

An Amazing Change. 

Lastly, he can put on suit No. 3 if the hard¬ 
hearted little lady still takes no notice of him. 
This time he appears to be a different bird 
entirely. He stretches himself up until he 
doubles his height. The little feathers which 
make up his shirt-front are flattened out and 
lie close to his figure, and this shows up a 
curious kind of decoration in the shape of a 
capital “ T ” turned upside down, and made 
up of a collection of spangles. At the same 
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instant something else happens. Tucked away 
all round his neck is a most beautiful ruff which 
you would never believe was there when the 
bird is wearing either of his other two suits. In 
suit No. 3 it flies up into position, and makes a 
lovely frame for his tiny head. This ruff 
sparkles like frosted silk and is tinted with 
a delicate, pale golden colour. Then this 
magnificent little wooer starts to sway his body 
from side to side, balancing himself on legs of 
peacock blue. 

The funny thing about this wonderful display 
is that it is not always 44 for the love of a lady,” 
as the song says. Show him an ordinary silver 
spoon or a pocket mirror, and if he is in the 
proper mood for showing off he will go through 
this strange and beautiful performance for your 
especial benefit. 

This performance by the Bird of Paradise 
reminds one of the antics of those strange birds, 
the ruffs and reeves. In the early summer the 
ruff exhibits a wonderful frill of brown feathers 
about his neck like the ruff worn in Elizabethan 
times. The bird throws his head right back 
and remains motionless, with his beak held 
up in the air. So queer is his appearance that 
the impression you get is that he has gone quite 
mad. 


XXII 

STRANGE SIGNALS 

All creatures signal to each other in one way 
or another, and once they have come under the 
rule of man many of them learn new signals, 
just as a “ pointer ” tells his master where a 
game-bird is hiding by standing stock still with 
his nose pointing at the right spot. 

But there are also signals that any animals 
grow to understand, because they are connected 
with food. Just outside the Small Cat House 
at the Zoo, for example, there is a cageful of 
guinea-pigs. Their cage is opened by the 
keeper, who takes out a bunch of keys before 
he undoes the padlock. The jingling of these 
keys is taken as a signal for dinner, and, there¬ 
fore, if you take out your own bunch and jingle 
them the little, furry mob start an excited 
squeaking. 

But after they have had their meal they 
take no notice at all of anything of the kind. 
They know that there is nothing more to expect. 

It has been noticed by travellers over and 
over again that as soon as there is something 
for vultures to feed upon, a flock of these great 
birds seem to gather round by magic. This is 
what happens. 
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Vultures' Wireless. 

High up in the sky one vulture is soaring, 
on the look-out. Miles away from him another 
bird is flying, whilst others are dotted about 
over a vast area. Then one of them spots a 
meal, and sinks to the ground. The keen 
sight of the neighbouring birds enable them to 
see that one has left his beat, and so they 
fly along to see what is happening and to fight 
for their shares. 

Beavers give alarm signals to each other by 
smacking the surface of the water with their 
queer flat tails, and, at the sound, all within 
hearing at once dive for safety and swim for 
the underwater entrances to their homes. 

Gorillas—those huge, hairy, black apes of 
the West African jungles—slap with their 
open hands upon their broad chests, and so 
make a deep drumming noise. For many years 
this was looked upon as a traveller’s tale, but 
a baby gorilla came to the Zoo and startled 
everyone by doing this very thing. So, you 
see, it is just as well not to be too unbelieving 
about these stories that are brought back 
by men who have been out in wild and distant 
lands. 

Brains and Friendliness. 

The wisest beasts and birds grow to under¬ 
stand direct words from their keeper. Once 
that stage has been reached they are much 
easier to get on with. It is the creatures with 
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the best brains that become most tameable 
and friendly, such as the elephant, the sea-lion, 
young monkeys and young apes. The latter 
as they grow older are apt to get to a grumpy 
stage. Then they are no longer safe to have 
very much to do with. But even snakes and 
lizards, which are very much lower creatures, 
get to a certain degree of tameness. 

Perhaps the wisest beast in the Zoo is 
Indarini, the big Indian elephant. Her im¬ 
ported Hindoo keeper—Syed Ali—can do nearly 
anything with her. In fact, he had so much 
control over her that I tried the experiment of 
seeing whether she would obey his voice by 
wireless. 

By permission of the Zoo and of the British 
Broadcasting Company, the test was arranged. 
A loud-speaker wireless set was put in Indarini’s 
paddock, and tuned in until the concerts from 
2 LO came out of the horn clearly and strongly. 

The Test That Failed. 

When it was in position, Syed Ali came with 
me to the broadcasting station, about four 
miles from the Zoo. I led him up to the 
microphone—the instrument that picks up 
the voice and starts it on its way through the 
air so that a million people can hear it when they 
listen through the telephones or with the help 
of loud-speakers. It is sad to tell you that 
the test was a failure. To keep Indarini 
close to the loud-speaker at the Zoo the keepers 
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there had given her lots of apples and potatoes, 
and she was so busy picking these up and 
eating them that she paid very little attention 
to the voice of Syed Ali when it rang out 
through the air, telling her to “ Lie down,” 
44 Get up,” “ Salute,” and 44 Pick up a penny.” 
She certainly fingered the penny with the tip 
of her trunk ; but, unluckily, more potatoes 
were thrown in front of her, and she much 
preferred these. 

It seems to me that the voice is not enough 
when you want an elephant to obey you. 
Syed Ali told me that Indarini is used to a 
little code of nudges and pushes at the moment 
when he gives his words of command. When 
he is sitting on her neck and orders her to lie 
down, he squeezes with his knees at the same 
time, and he thinks that this action must 
have a good deal to do with the great animal’s 
obedience to his voice. 

Perhaps it will be possible to try the experi¬ 
ment again one day, when there are not too 
many apples and potatoes knocking about 
under her nose to take her attention off the 
wireless voice. 


The Bear's Signal. 

There was a big brown bear, too, that used 
to signal to visitors if he felt neglected, or 
thought that the other bears were getting 
more than their fair share of buns. There was 
a loose bar of iron in the front of his cage, which 
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was held in position by a padlock. He would 
push his paw under this and clang it for minutes 
together in order to draw attention to the fact 
that he was being overlooked, and this noisy 
signal of his brought him more public attention 
and buns. 

Even the stupid, greedy rhinoceros has 
enough sense to make the simplest of all 
signals. He pushes hrs snout through his bars 
And opens his mouth. 

And there is no mistaking what that means. 
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XXTII 

TITE ZOO IN HOLIDAY TIME 

In the holidays it is almost as amusing to see 
the excited children at the Zoo as to watch the 
animals. Listen to the talk and hear the 
amusing mistakes they make. “ Amusing,” 
yes, but it means the schools are wrong some¬ 
where. 

In the Reptile House you are certain to hear 
children—and grown-ups, too—say : “ Look, 

he’s shooting out his sting ! ” as they point 
to a snake. You know that it is only the 
snake’s forked tongue that shows and that 
the serpent has no sting at all, only hollow 
fangs connected with a little bag of poison. 
No one has ever suffered by being “ stung ” 
by a snake—they are “ bitten.” 

Once a school-mistress was taking a holiday 
party of children round the Zoo, and thought 
she would do a little teaching. " Look ! ” 
she said, look at the difference between our 
English swans and the swans of Australia. 
There is the Australian swan, and you will see 
that he is a black bird. Here is the English 
swan and you see he is white.” 

• ^ \ s quite true that the swans usually seen 
m this country are white, but that school- 
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mistress, was pointing to a pelican! You 
know that the pelican is the chap with a big 
elastic bag under his great long bill, but the 
school-mistress didn’t—or perhaps she was 
very short-sighted. 

One of the very best things to take with you 
to the Zoo on a holiday visit is an ordinary loaf 
of bread. Hold it near to the bars of the big 
open-air monkey cage, and let the greedy 
chatterers plunge their hands into it and feed 
themselves. They make a shrieking, happy, 
snatching, furry mob and give you far more 
fun than when you poke bits of bun or monkey- 
nuts through the bars little by little, and you 
do not run the risk of having your fingers bitten. 

Bread is just as good as buns for the 
elephants, deer, monkeys, and bears, and it 
goes much further. Keep your eyes open for 
the little grey squirrels that run about the 
Gardens in perfect freedom, and try to feed 
some of these. Stay quite still, for any little 
movement startles them, and then you have 
to begin all over again. 

Bad Manners . 

If there is a real big crowd at the Zoo on 
the day you go, keep clear of the Lion House 
at feeding-time. It will be an awful squash 
and you may not be able to see anything after 
all your waiting. Besides, the lions, tigers and 
leopards all have very horrid table manners. 
A rush, a roar, a grab, a growl and a gobble : 
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they are all rather like this, only some grab 
while they growl. Then there is the nasty 
crunching noise as they deal with the bones. 

The prettiest point about feeding time in 
the Lion House is the way the giant cats 
tidy themselves up after meals; they lick 
their paws and wash their faces in a way 
that shows that they have some good breeding 
about them, in spite of the way they behave 
whilst they are actually feeding. 

No, I think I would give the noisy, crowded 
Lion House a miss, and try to get a front 
seat in the old Fish House, which is now the 
home of the wading and diving birds. They 
have just built two lovely big “ scenery cages ” 
at each end. In these are rocky ledges, pools, 
water-falls and growing plants, among which 
beautiful birds such as the ibis and the egret 
slowly and solemnly stalk about on their long 
legs or rise into the air for a short flap round. 

The Price of the Osprey Plume . 

The splendid white egret, you remember, is 
the bird that was nearly wiped out by traders 
who sought the beautiful osprey feathers, 
which are grown in the nesting season. The 
parent birds used to be shot, and the poor 
little babes would starve to death in their 
nests just to give women the delicate, lacey, 
fairy-like osprey plumes to wear. When women 
understood that the price of their dainty 
ornament was the cruel death of these parents 
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and babies, they were horrified. Laws were 
passed in Egypt, in North America, and in 
this country, to stop the trade in these feathers, 
and now the brutal trade is only carried on 
by poachers, who run the risk of fines and 
imprisonment if they are caught. 

Fishing for Dinner. 

When these and the other wading birds are 
fed, fish are dropped in the pools. They do 
not, however, swim there very long. The birds 
stalk in ; there is a flash of a spear-like beak, 
and the ibis, egret, or whatever the diner may 
be, brings out a wriggling lump of silver which 
vanishes down the long neck. 

These are interesting enough to watch, but 
the real treat comes when the swimming 
birds are fed. One at a time they are let 
into the great glass tank in the centre of the 
house and you can see exactly what they do 
under water. 

First, perhaps, a waddling penguin is let 
out of his cage, and a handful of minnows are 
thrown into the water. You see them flick 
about for a minute or so, and then the penguin 
flops in. His coat is covered with tiny bubbles 
until it looks like a thin close-fitting veil of 
silver over his black-and-white costume. He 
flaps his wings under water until he seems to 
t>e flying with something of the action of a 
duck in the air. (Of course, you remember 
that the penguin never flies in the air, because 
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his body is too heavy and his fin-like wings 
are too small.) 

Cleaving his way through the water like a 
steady submarine craft, he goes clear through 
the shoal of minnows, moving his head from 
right to left as he snaps them up. When he 
has had his turn he is ordered back to his 
cage and his place is taken by the darter, 
which is sometimes called the snake-bird, 
because of the very long neck. 

An Aiiist at Meals. 

The darter is quite an artist at feeding, 
and tackles his minnows in quite another 
way. His head and neck flash forward like 
a skilfully thrown spear. The tip of his beak 
spikes a fish in the exact centre, and the bird 
comes to the top of the water, throws the food 
into the air, and catches it in his open mouth 
as it falls down once more. 

The cormorant-—the greedy sea-bird that 

comes next—seems to go quite mad in his 

anxiety to get his food in a hurry. He paddles 

furiously with his big webbed feet, and even 

opens his large wings in his efforts to hurl 

himself along under the water and overtake his 

prey. No delicate marksmanship for him ! 

It is simply a case of a rush and a gobble 
gobble, gobble. 



xxrv 

44 LET US BE SCIENTIFIC ” 

The Science of Zoology isn’t really terribly dull 
and difficult, but it is interesting. Let us 
take a little taste of it now, just to see. 

Have you ever noticed how beautifully 
the Zoo’s animals are fitted for the particular 
lives they have to live when they are free ? 
It is supposed, you know, that when an animal 
takes up a habit in order to get a living more 
easily there is a slight change in the bodies of 
that creature’s children which enable them 
to keep up that special habit and “ go one 

better ” than their parents. 

The grand-children, and the great-grand¬ 
children get better and better at the changed 
way of living, and after thousands of years their 
bodies have altered altogether so as to enable 
them to do the thing very much better than 

their ancestors. 

Take the giraffe with his snaky neck as one 
example. There must have been a beast many 
thousands of years ago who liked the leaves of 
certain tall trees. He stretched his neck to 
reach them. It was not a very long neck to 
begin with, but he made it a tiny bit longer 
by reaching for the leaves he loved. He taught 
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his children to like the taste of such leaves, 
and they all stretched their necks, too. 

In the course of time the necks of this race 
grew longer and longer—and the legs as well— 
until we now have the giraffe of to-day, who 
stands eighteen feet tall. I am not trying to 
make a lesson of this talk, but, as a matter of 
fact, this is the chief idea at the root of the 
learned thing called “Darwinism,” after the 
clever man who first thought it out. 

Remembering this, go and look at the Zoo’s 
animals and birds, and see how such habits 
have marked them all according to their . er- 
ent ways of living. 


The Honey-burglar. 

Take the beast called the ratel. Honey- 
badger is his other name. Thousand and 
thousands of years ago his ancestors took to 
robbing bees’ nests for the sake of the honey 
hey loved. The bees grew stings so as to 
protect their nests, together with the baby 
bees who live m the wax nurseries filled with 
ky y ' f „ But the honey-badgers grew a curious 

s ski “ ihe >' A" * Ss £ y s 
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So the ratel 
swarms of bees 
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goes happily amid the raging 
and tears their nests to bits 
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with his strong claws, never worrying about 
their stings. In the Zoo the ratels are noted 
for their comic habit of turning head-over-heels. 
You see them trotting round and round their 
cage in a sort of figure-of-eight pattern, and 
at one particular spot you will see the ratel 
turn a somersault. Then he goes on with his 
trotting, but when he reaches the same spot, 
over he goes once more. One learned man who 
was watching this queer trick noticed that 
on one occasion the ratel forgot to turn head- 
over-heels at the right spot. The animal 
seemed worried and wore a “Have I forgotten 
something ? ” expression for a moment—then 
he turned back, went back to the proper spot, 
and solemnly turned head-over-heels. So this 
little fact found its way into a very wise and 
difficult book on zoology. 

The Ant-eater's Face. 

If you want to see another beast that has 
fitted himself for the one purpose of hunting 
down the special tit-bits he loves, look at the 
great ant-eater. He and his ancestors have 
poked their noses into ant-hills for so many 
thousands of years that their faces have turned 
into long tubes and their tongues have changed 
into long sticky strings only suited for picking 
up the helpless ants. 

Then there is the kinkajou, who has got into 
the habit of hooking his tail round the branch 
of a tree and going to sleep head downwards 
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So that he shan’t get soaked with rain when 
in this position, his fur now runs the “ wrong ” 
way so as to shoot the drops off over his head. 
You ask the keeper of the Small Cat House to 
show you Bessie, the Zoo’s tame kinkajou. 
She will let you stroke her this “ wrong ” way 
from tail to head, if you do not touch her face 
(which she hates), and perhaps she will show 
you her great trick of climbing up her own tail. 

Some creatures have not yet quite got into 
the new habits that make such wonderful 
changes in their bodies. 


A Snail “ Goes to Sea . 




In the Zoo’s Insect House there is an Argen¬ 
tine snail which has given up living on the land 
and has taken to the water. But it is not yet 
a complete water-snail. When the eggs are 
laid, the mother leaves the river and goes back 
to her old element the land. The baby snails are 

hatched on the edge of the bank, but soon find 
their ways to the water. 

Perhaps in a few more thousand years they 
may turn into things which need never leave the 
water, for they run the risk of being gobbled 
up when they come up to the surface. Though 
they pass their lives under water, they hale 
not yet learned to do without breathing air, 

!srL" r - pipe .'' h “ the >' ™»* *> S,° 

Still, they can stay a good long time under the 
surface without a fresh supply of air, but, then, 
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so can the crocodile and the alligator, which 
are air-breathers like you and me. 

I was talking about the alligator’s powers of 
staying under water to a keeper the other day, 
and he told me that he had just kept a special 
eye on old George, the biggest of all the alli¬ 
gators, to see how long he could go without 
coming to the top of his pond. “ I watched him 
for two hours and three-quarters,” said the 
man, “ and the old fellow did not come to the 


top once during that time. After that I had 
to go away.” 



I 


I 
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XXV 

NOT IN THE ZOO 


We in this country have the best Zoo in the 
world. That is something to be proud of. 
Still, there are a great number of very strange 
and wonderful beasts and birds that have never 
been seen there, either because they are too 
big and powerful to be captured, because they 
are too rare, or because they live in such out- 
of-the-way places. 

For instance, it is rather too much to hope 
to see a full-grown “ old man ” gorilla. The 
reason is that they are so enormously strong 
and have such savage tempers. Even the 
baby gorillas are sullen and difficult to manage. 

These giant apes have the strength of perhaps 

™ e . n - The y are only found in certain parts 
of Africa, and are just like huge hairy giant 
men, but their legs are short, compared with 
their size, whilst their immense arms are un¬ 
expectedly long, finishing up with ogre-like 
hands, the knuckles of which are used to 

support them as they walk partly upright and 
partly on all fours. * 
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but 1( ^ ea the great power they possess, 
t the rest of their bodies is clothed in bear- 
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like fur. Heavy brows project over their deep- 
set eyes, and over their heads is a curious 
crest of hair, which, with their heavy jaws 
armed with large fangs, helps to make them 
completely hideous. 

They have some fine stuffed examples in 
the Natural History Section of the British 
Museum, and these will give you a better idea 
of these monsters than this short description of 
mine. They are forest-loving beasts and are 
mainly fruit-eaters, in spite of their great 
teeth. 

But imagine the difficulty in trying to keep 
one of these apes in the Zoo. You would need 
something rather stronger than a lion’s cage 
for him, and the strange fruits which form his 
usual food would be out of the question. 

Not a Friend of Man . 

The gorilla does not make a friend of man 
like the chimpanzee—or the young chimpanzee, 
at any rate—he has not the lazy, easy-going 
nature of the third great ape—the orang-utan— 
and you would have a raging, restless, unhappy 
giant on your hands. The one hope is to rear 
a small male from childhood. It has been tried 
half a dozen times at the Zoo, but none has lived 
very long. 

The nearest to success was the case of John 
Daniel, who lived with a London lady till he 
was five or six years old and used to play with a 
small boy. Twice a week he came in a taxi- 
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cab to the Zoo and was shown in one of the 
out-door cages at the Lion House. Once he 
escaped and made a raid on the refreshment- 
rooms, but, luckily, his mistress had not left 
the Gardens, and she persuaded him to be good 
and go back to the cage. 

John Daniel was not nearly full-grown when 
he was bought by an American showman. He 
was very unhappy when crossing the Atlantic 
and became ill soon after reaching the other 
side. His old mistress was cabled for, and 
made the journey to the United States to see 
if she could cheer him up, but the poor animal 
was dead before she could reach him. 


Thibet's Mystery Animal. 

The Giant Panda, or Cat Bear of Tibet, is 
another creature never seen at the Zoo. The 
size of the animal and the lonely, desolate 
mountains of far-off Tibet are the chief 
obstacles in this case. Then, too, there is 
the kiwi of New Zealand, the strange, wingless 
bird whose tribe is fast disappearing, though 
the New Zealand Government has given it two 
little islands to live on and has forbidden any¬ 
one to kill it. One kiwi arrived at the Zoo 

not long ago, but it did not live for more than 
a week or two. 


.I kl ' v ‘ s bod y IS covered with hairs rather 
than feathers, and its nostrils are placed at the 

smiffl ' P ° f a VCry long bilL Ifc makes a queer 
snuffling noise as it dives its beak into soft 
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ground and tries to smell out the insects on 
which it feeds. Its chief trouble lies in the 
fact that it lays such a huge egg. It is nearly 
as big as its body, and very difficult to guard 
from egg-loving enemies. It is hoped that the 
New Zealand Government will be able to spare 
another kiwi for the Zoo before very long. In 
the past kiwis have lived for many years in 
the Zoo, and have laid eggs there. 


The Giraffe's Cousin. 

Another creature that has never been seen 
at the Zoo is the okapi, which was discovered 
in Central Africa not so very many years ago. 
It is as big as a mule and is related to the 
giraffe. It has some vivid stripes, and a long, 
long neck, whilst on its head in the case of 
the males are the beginnings of horns. The 
giraffe has no voice, but its cousin, the okapi, 
has a “ moo ” like that of a cow. It lives in 
the dense Central African forests among the 
pigmy black men. 

It is rather a puzzle to me that in these days 
the Zoo never gets a specimen of a moose, the 
biggest of all the deer-like beasts. With his 
great, fat, curved muzzle or nose, and the 
splendid set of huge, flattened horns, the moose 
makes a magnificent picture. Though now 
fewer in numbers on account of the raids of 
hunters, he is still far from extinct, and it 
should be fairly easy to catch a young calf 
and send him across to this country where 
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he could grow up to provide the Zoo with one 
of its greatest attractions. Years ago the moose 
was often at the Zoo. 

Perhaps the Canadian Government will help 
one day. Already our Zoo owes many debts of 
thanks to Canada, for now and then the great 
Dommion sends us a young buffalo from its 
carefully preserved herds in the North-West. 

y the way, the buffalo, which was nearly 
wiped out, has been so well protected that now 
here are too many of them, and some have 

d i 36 , shot - The latest census of the 

Stilish J d l in Canada and the United 
States showed that there were well over 10,000 

of these giant wild cattle in existence. 


XXVI 

TOO TAME ” ANIMALS 


Did you know that there is such a thing as 
an animal becoming “ too tame ” and therefore 
being dangerous ? It is one of the risks that 
Zoo keepers have to run, and it seems rather 

a queer business. 

What really happens is this: First the 
wild creature is very much afraid of mankind, 
for human beings are the most dangerous 
enemies of the animal world. When caught 
it is in a state of terror—unreasoning terror 

it is quite . baby. Then the wild 
thing is placed in a cage, treated kindly and 
fed S It has to take its meals, so it soon gets 
accustomed to the scent of man and lose 
some of its fears. Time passes, and it finds 
that men never do it any harm, so t grows 
more confident and “ cheeky, until it ha 
entirely lost its fear of man. Then it may ge 

^The 1 best instance of this kind of change is 
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their fear and respect for their keepers, the 
men have to be especially careful. It is risky 
for the keepers to go into their cages without 
a stick in case the spiteful little things attack 
them. They are so active and have such very 
sharp horns that they are quite able to cause 
a nasty wound. I have seen a keeper’s 
uniform torn and his hand badly gashed by 
a bad-tempered gazelle. And when you get 
to the bigger goats or antelopes the danger 
becomes more and more serious. 

Marmalade as Bait. 

It is perfectly true that the keepers would 

far sooner have an escaped bear to deal with 

than a fearless goat. You can always get 

the better of a bear by tricking him through 

his own greediness. Some years ago three 

bears escaped at the same time and were 

wandering about the Zoo. The keepers did 

not worry very much. They simply went to 

the refreshment rooms and got all the pots 

of marmalade they could lay their hands on. 

These were left about for the bears to eat, 

and a sticky trail was laid into an outhouse 

where the bears found a pot apiece awaiting 

them. They had a lovely time until the door 

slammed upon them and they found they were 

prisoners once more. For them it only meant 

bringing up a travelling cage with a trap-door 

and feeding them into it one at a time with still 
more marmalade. 
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No Brains. 

You can tame an elephant because he is 
wise enough to learn. Look at the shape of 
his head and you can see that he has brains. 
Turn to another thick-skinned chap only 
one cage away—the rhinoceros—and have a 
look at his wicked head. See how cramped 
is the place where his brains should be, and 
then you will have a good idea of a brute 

who is too stupid to become tame. 

Once a year a soothing coating of oil is 
smeared over the skins of both the elephant 
and the rhino. It is just to prevent their 
overcoats from getting painful little chaps and 
cracks. The elephants stand still and behave 
nicely whilst the oil is put on with a brush. 
The sight reminds you of a bill-sticker at work 
on a hoarding. The rhino has to be tricked 
with biscuits into coming near the bars so 
that a keeper can “ oil ” him with a long- 
handled brush. The men dare not enter the 

cage. 

Whiting and Cupboard Love. 

Even fish grow tame quite quickly. In the 
new Water Zoo are some ordinary whiting 
which live in a glass-fronted tank of sea-wa er. 
They had only had a couple of weeks life in 
captivity before they had learned that sounds 
of feet at the back of their tank meant that a 
keeper was going to throw food into the water. 
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So now they swim up to the surface at the 
sound. 

Reptiles, too, soon learn to behave nicely 
after they have reached the Zoo. One great 
South American lizard was quite wild when he 
first came, and bit the keeper right through the 
thumbnail. Two or three weeks later I saw 
him lap a beaten-up egg out of a bowl whilst 
three children stood round him pulling his 
old suit to pieces and tearing away his old 
shoes and socks. 

This sounds rather funny, but you must 

remember that lizards, like snakes, shed their 

skins every now and then. The lizard’s old 

suit had started to fray and crack and “ to go 

at the seams,” so two little girls and a boy 

who were with me were allowed as a great treat 

to peel off his worn-out clothes. His smart 

and glittering new suit (black with a white 

pattern) showed up splendidly as the old rags 

were torn gently away, and all through the 

whole business the lizard was as good as gold, 

although he had been a wicked biter three weeks 
earlier. 


The Walrus and the Workman . 

Some curious animals get so fond of human 
company that they become a nuisance. There 
is a walrus in the Zoo known as “ Old Bill ” 
because of his huge moustache. Next door to 
his enclosure a gang of workmen were digging. 
The walrus felt lonely, so the great sea beast 
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burrowed his way under his fence and went 
and made friends with them. As they were 
swinging pick-axes they found that it was 
really very difficult to work properly with a 
walrus sniffing round their ankles and wanting 
to be made a pet of. They said it cramped 
their style. His keeper was called, and he 
coaxed “Old Bill” back to his pond with 
tasty bits of fish, and the fence was made 

much stronger. 

After this it was rather wonderful to see 
the efforts made by the walrus to get back 
to his workman friends. Though 6 Old Bill 
has no legs or arms and is a great heavy lumber- 
ing water animal, yet he somehow reare 
himself up the side of the strong new fence 
and hung over it like a man leaning over a gate, 
so the keeper had to be fetched once more, 
as the workmen found that they were not 
strong enough to push back the walrus against 

Hl A^d all the time “ Old Bill ” was sniffing 
and whining like a spoiled child that wanted 
his own way and could not get it. 



XXVII 

SOME ZOO PUNISHMENTS 

In talking of the “ punishments ” of Zoo 
animals, there is one thing that must be 
very clearly remembered. There is no punish¬ 
ment in the ordinary sense of the word, and 
no one ever inflicts pain on them because they 
have been disobedient or stupid. It is neces¬ 
sary, however, to prevent them from injuring 
either themselves or other animals in their 
cages, and, of course, they must not be allowed 
to hurt their keepers or the people who come 
to visit them. 

If, for example, you see a camel carrying 

children and wearing a kind of soft leather 

muzzle, you may be sure that at one time or 

another he has tried to do some biting. No 

doubt the camel himself looks upon the muzzle 

as a punishment and wishes he were without 

it. But there are other people to be considered, 

and so on goes his queer “ nose-bag ” when he 
goes out of his cage. 

Years! ago I saw an elephant named Suffa 
Culli looking very sorry for himself in his den 
and wearing heavy chains on his legs. He was 
a fine beast who had been given to the Zoo 
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by King Edward, and I asked the reason for 
the chains. It appeared that the evening 
before, Suffa Cuili had just finished his usual 
work of carrying children and was going back 
to the Elephant House when he caught sight 
of a waiter who was employed at the refresh¬ 
ment rooms. For some reason or other he 
instantly took a great dislike to the poor man, 
and chased him round the Gardens, and nearly 
killed him before his keeper could make him 
listen to reason. 


The Chained Giant. 

Elephants do grow uncertain in their tempers 
as they get older, and in this instance it was 
decided that the only safe thing to do was to 
chain the giant in his cage where he could hurt 
nobody and think over his sins and bad 

temper. , . , . 

Another elephant who was put in chains 

was Lukhi, who bolted through the tunnel 

and smashed her saddle to pieces. That was 

not the reason for making her such a close 

prisoner. The real cause lay in a rather 

interesting experiment. The Elephant Hous 

was very crowded at the time, so the keeper 

thought that perhaps Lukhi might be trusted 

Iho had been given to the Zoo by the Prince 
of Wales. Still, Lukhi was an irritable old 
Tady and they could not be sure that she 
would welcome the smaller animal as a visitor 
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in her cage. Tnerefore, to prevent an unequal 
fight, old Lukhi was chained securely before 
the baby was led in and shut up with her. 


An Elephant's Pet . 


For a few minutes the pair were anxiously 
watched by the keepers, but all fears were 
proved to be groundless. Tears of joy stood 
in Lukhi’s piglike eyes when she found she was 
to have a young companion. She stretched 
out her trunk to Ranee and made every sign 
of fussy delight. It was just like an old maid 
petting a baby, and so the chains were soon 
removed. 


Then Lukhi became more fussy than ever. 
When a crowd gathered outside the bars to 
watch the pair, Lukhi would sometimes stand 
between the watching eyes and her little friend 
as if to shield her from possible danger. She 
even did not mind Ranee pushing her away 
when buns were offered by visitors. 

There was one time each day when Lukhi’s 
love for Ranee became a nuisance. Ranee 
was taught to carry children and had to go out 
each day to earn her living. Lukhi used to 
make a tremendous row when the time for 
parting came. As soon as Ranee came back 
from her morning’s work, Lukhi fell on her 
neck, so to speak, and made as much noise 
about it as if she had come from the other 
end of the world at least. 


K 
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Pheasant Murderer . 

Some of the Zoo’s most determined fighters 
are to be found among the birds, and to prevent 
murder it is often necessary to sentence them 
to solitary imprisonment or to clip their wings 
There was a beautiful Golden Pheasant who 
had two wives. He lost his temper one day 
and pecked one wife so badly that she died. 
So there was a sort of trial, and the sentence 
was this : The Golden Pheasant was to have 
his right wing “ pinioned ” (the longest feathers 
cut short), so that he could never fly until they 
grew again. A big refuge of brushwood was 
placed in the centre of his cage in which his one 
remaining wife could hide whenever he turned 
crusty. She was also left with her wings un¬ 
clipped, so that she could always flap out of 
his reach and escape. 

There are plenty of wicked children among 
the Zoo’s families. They sometimes try to 
kill their own parents, and these ungrateful 
youngsters, of course, are punished by being 
expelled from home and imprisoned in cages 
by themselves. I remember seeing a you ig 
American buffalo parted from his mother. It 
sounds very cruel, but the young scamp, who 
was named “ The Dodger,” had grown into a 
great hefty giant, whilst his old mother was no 
bigger than an ordinary cow. Every time 
she did not do exactly as he wished, he would 
put down his head and butt his helpless mother 
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halfway across the paddock. His mother 
started to get thin and miserable as the result 
of the bad behaviour of this disobedient, un¬ 
manageable child, so the Zoo decided that it 
was time the two were parted. 

The Dodger's “ Farewell 

About twenty keepers helped the Dodger 
to say good-bye to his mother. They got a 
great strong rope, lassoed the Dodger’s horns 
with one end of it, carried the other end through 
a doorway, and then round into the next cage 
where the disgraced son was to live for the 
future. 

Then they started to heave on the rope. The 
Dodger dug his toes into the ground and refused 
to shift, and all the keepers pulled until they 
were out of breath and nearly black in the 
face. Still the Dodger arched his fat back and 
resisted for all he was worth. More keepers 
came to help and leaned back on the rope like a 
tug-of-war team. 

Then the Dodger suddenly made up his 

mind that he would not pull at his end of the 

rope any longer, and he started to see what the 

men wanted. But he did this in such a hurry 

that the keepers found themselves pulling at 

nothing, so they all fell in a heap with their 
legs in the air. 

When the Dodger rounded the comer and 
saw this crowd of keepers struggling on the 
ground he was so astonished and interested at 
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the sight that he forgot to charge them, so 
they had time to get up, scramble out of his 
reach, and slam the outer door. 

And that is how the Dodger said good*bye 
to his poor old mother. 



XXVIII 

COLOUR CURIOSITIES AT THE ZOO 

Everyone knows the way animals and birds 
are protected and hidden by different patterns 
and markings of blotches, stripes, and spots. 
So long as they keep still against a suitable 
background they are wonderfully hidden from 
all their enemies, thanks to their 44 invisible 
cloaks.” 

There are some colourings and complexions 
at the Zoo which change with the different 
seasons, and there are others which alter 
whilst you look at them. You can quite easily 
understand the reason for the first kind of 
changes. 

Away in the white North what chance would 
the Polar bear stand without his snowy coat ? 
A dark-coated creature could be seen on the 
white ice-floes for miles, and his dinners would 
be scared away before he could get anywhere 
near them. 

Then, coming a bit farther south, where the 
snow does not last beyond the winter, we come 
to an animal like the Arctic fox. He is an 
example of a seasonal change, for, as the 
time of the great snows approaches, his coat 
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slowly pales to a pure white, so that his 
colour does not betray him when he goes 
a-hunting. To be perfectly fair to both, Nature 

also turns the Arctic hare white when winter 
comes. 

When the Arctic fox gets to the Zoo he 
cannot forget the habits of his forefathers, so 
he turns the colour of snow during our own mild 
winter, though here it does not help him a bit. 

Diet and Dress. 

Then take our old friend the stick-insect. In 
addition to looking like a stick when she 
stretches her legs straight, she is also the colour 
of a green twig. Bring her to London or to 
any other smoky city and feed her on privet 
leaves which have been covered with fog and 
sooty smuts. Then she turns a brownish- 
green instead of keeping to the bright, clean 
grass-green of her sisters who have been fed on 
privet grown under the clear skies and fresh air 
of the country-side. 

It seems that the soot which coats the city 
privet is eaten by the stick-insect and helps to 
change her colour, and I have seen some which 
have been altered from green to a rich brown 
by their food. It does not seem to hurt the 
insect and, after all, there is as much protec¬ 
tion in looking like a brown, dried stick as in 
resembling a fresh green twig, so the stick- 

insect docs not worry. 

Still, these changes are fairly slow. When 
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we want a quick-change artist we must go 
to the fish or to the reptiles. If you have ever 
kept “ tiddlers ” in a glass jar, you may have 
noticed how the spiky-backed males blush and 
gleam with varied hues when they are excited. 
A squabble between two stickle-backs looks 
like a fight between a couple of tiny rainbows. 
Yet, when they cool down and make it up, the 
beautiful tints fade down again to pale, washy 
colours. 

Another chap who does quite a lot of this 
transformation business is the octopus. You 
can see him in the new Water Zoo. As he 
moves about you notice the changes taking 
place in his ugly complexion. Blotches of 
reddish-purple merge into brown, or a greenish 
tinge plays over his body should he move into 
emerald patches of seaweed. 

The Crab’s Toilette . 

One of the most amusing examples of these 
Zoo turncoats is to be found in the glass-fronted 
tank where the spider-crabs live. These long- 
legged sea beasts have not the gift of altering 
their complexions, so they are always making 
alterations to their overcoats. 

Should they take up lodgings in a patch of 
brown seaweed, they snip off pieces with their 
sharp pincers and spend hours in gumming 
them all over their shells. They use some kind 
of sticky stuff so that the pieces shall not fall 
off again, and take the greatest care of their 
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queer finery until the seaweed has taken root 
on their shells. 

When the crop has started to grow, the crab 
has a comically shaggy look, but it also makes a 
splendid disguise. 

Put yourself in the place of a fish. You 
swim into a patch of very ordinary seaweed, 
with no danger in sight, when suddenly a big 
piece of it uproots itself and jumps at you with 
claws snapping and eyes glittering. You 
would have a frightful shock if you lived to get 
over your experience. 

Now, suppose you take a spider-crab away 
from his world of seaweed and drop him down 
in the midst of a world of growing sponges. 
Then his decorations are not a bit of use to 
him—they only serve to show him up. 

A Quick Change. 

It is really most funny to see how worried 
the spider-crab becomes when you change his 
background. He starts tearing his clothes off 
in frantic haste and grabs clawfuls of the 
sponges, out of which he makes himself a 
brand-new set of decorations by the old method 
of gumming them all over his shell. Sooner or 
later the new ornaments take root and grow, 
and not until this has happened is the spider- 

crab once more easy in his mind. 

This disguise is always a cause of anxiety 
to the crab. Very often it gets torn and ripped 
in the course of a fight, and then you can see 
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him hard at work cobbling and patching it up 
and planting fresh seaweed or sponges on the 
bald places. A very wonderful film has been 
taken of the spider-crab in the act of mending 
his clothes, and the reel which shows this is 
stored in the Zoo’s own library. 

Still, all this decoration business must mean 
a great deal of trouble. It is much more 
convenient to be able to change the colouring 
of your skin at a moment’s notice, so before 
we leave the Water Zoo take a glance at the 
flat sea-fish, such as the halibut, who are able to 
alter the colour of their upper sides so that 
they match silvery sand or dark brown mud in 
which they may be lying for the moment. 

The Champion. 

To finish up, we must not forget the 
champion of all these colour-changers—the 
chameleon. Green when he is lying amongst 
leaves, and brown when he crouches on a piece 
of bark, there seems to be no limit to the altera¬ 
tions he can make in his skin. At night he is 
usually of a whitish hue, but as soon as the 
light comes he takes on the colour of his sur¬ 
roundings. Hold him in your hand against his 
will, and he really and truly turns “ black with 
rage.” Green, red, or yellow, the chameleon 
does not mind which tint he puts on, and 

sometimes he will turn different colours in 
patches. 

There is another gifted colour-changer who 
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ought to be mentioned—a Cingalese flying frog. 
One of these was seen to cling to the gilt pillar 
of a dinner-table lamp, and in a few minutes it 
had turned so golden in tint that it looked like 
part of the ornamental metal. 
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XXIX 

THE CREEPY-CRAWLIES 

After a row of cages filled with jolly long¬ 
tailed South American monkeys, visitors pass 
between a range of glass-fronted cases showing 
—it seems—only flowers and plants. 

Inside some of these it is almost impossible 
to see anything at all. In others you notice 
a drowsy snail or some other creepy-crawlies. 
Most children hurry on to see the elephants 
without waiting to look in those glass cases, 
yet, if they only knew, the creepy-crawlies are 

some of the most interesting creatures in the 
whole of the Zoo. 

Have you ever noticed a giant stick-insect 
m one of those cages ? You might think her 
a big green twig about a foot long if you spotted 
her but her curious colour and shape act as a 
cloak of darkness,” and the ordinary person 
passes on thinking that there is nothing there. 

V\ atch the giant stick-insect eat the leaf of a 
bramble bush—it is one of the Zoo’s strangest 
sights. Her face splits in half down the middle 
and she takes huge mouthfuls as she hangs 
ownwar d s and chews away. 

The most wonderful thing, however, is when 
e time comes for her to fire her queer “ gun ” 
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This is in her tail, and she uses it to shoot out 
her eggs, which are round black things nearly 
as large as a small pea. She can fire them 
nearly thirty feet, but, as her cage is much 
smaller than this, you hear them “ping” up 
against the glass. Once she was having her 
picture taken by Mr. F. Martin Duncan, F.Z.S., 
at the Zoo, and she shot him in the waistcoat 
with an egg! 

Why the Eggs are Shot. 

There is a reason for this gun. If she were 
to lay all her eggs together in one bunch, some 
animal might eat the lot, and the whole of her 
250 children would be wiped out at once. As 
she fires them about all over the place, some of 
the eggs are bound to escape and turn into 

baby giant stick-insects. 

In another glass cage are more insect ogres 

in the shape of giant bird-eating spiders. They 
sprawl their legs out until you could scarcely 
get them into a saucer. They have reddish 
poisonous bristles all over them and great jaws 
which can give you a very nasty venomous bite. 

At the Zoo they are not given birds to eat, 
but young mice and cockroaches. Give them 
half a chance and they will eat each other. 
One of these spider-ladies (all the very big 
ones are " shes ”) once escaped from her glass 
prison, burgled the house of her next-door neigh¬ 
bour, and ate her up. A little later a second 
giant spider got out and started a fight with 
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another 44 lady.” Just at the right moment, 
Miss Clieesman, who is in charge of them all, 
came by. She caught one of the poisonous 
fighters with her bare hand to stop the war 
and was bitten. Curiously enough, she was 
not poisoned, and the wound healed as easily 
as the cut of a clean pen-knife. 


Spider's 44 Second Thoughts .” 

Miss Cheesman has often picked up these 
spiders and they seem very friendly. They 
seem to say, 41 Here is a soft warm pink thing 
that does not hurt me and does not look good 
to eat. Why should I waste good poison on 
it ? When she stopped the fight, the spider 
bit her without thinking, and then remembered 
that the hand was the hand of the old friend. 
So the spider didn’t squeeze any poison in the 
wound made by her sharp fangs—perhaps she 
decided that it would be unkind to hurt the 
warm pink hand that was so gentle. 

The wonderful thing to me is that there was 
only the tiniest part of an instant in which the 
spider made up her mind to bite but not to 

was attacking 

an old friend and changed her mind in 
time. 

Do you want to see exciting battles ? Go 
to the Insect House one day when they bridge 
the moat between two of the ants’ nests. 

fill A P ‘ CCe of bark is P ,a ccd over the water- 
filled trenches which usually keep the rival ant 
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tribes from getting at each other’s throats, and 
war begins at once. 


Ants at War . 

Scouts dash out to explore the enemies’ 
country—they meet on the bridge—fight— 
try to take prisoners—advance and retreat, 
just as in human warfare. The side that has 
the greatest number of trained warriors—that 
is, ants who are older and more experienced— 
usually wins. 

It is the old story of seasoned troops against 
young undrilled battalions. It is not a case of 
fighting to the death. The weaker army of ants 
realises that surrender is the soundest thing to 
do. Their babies (unhatched youngsters) are 
carried off into captivity, and their workers 
have to do as they are told. 

There is a great looting too. The victorious 
ants steal the building material from the central 
castle of their enemies and so strengthen and 
enlarge their own head-quarters. You see the 
tiny brown labourers hurrying across the bridge 
with empty jaws and returning with great logs 
of wood (so they would seem to the ants), 
many times bigger than the tiny looters who 

carry them. 

I once noticed a looter fall into the moat, 
whereupon his friends rushed to help him. 
Many of these fell in as well, but before long the 
first ant, his rescuers, and the log of wood which 
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caused the trouble, were all saved from a 
watery grave. 


City of Midgets . 

It is quite a little city, complete from the 
nurseries to the cemetery, from the cradle to 
the grave. There must be prisons there too, I 
think, for I have seen ants being dragged below 
against their wills. If they were to be executed 
why not take them straight to the cemetery ? 

One ant in particular was caught by the 

keeper and painted yellow with a harmless 

water colour—just to see what happened. 

The other ants got most excited. Here was 

one who dared to wear the wrong kind of dress 

Off with him 1 And he was led away down 

a dark corridor and we saw him no more. 

Perhaps he scraped himself clean and was 

allowed to go back to his old work—and again 
perhaps not. ’ 



A TOO-SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 


One of the greatest anxieties of those who rule 
the Zoo and its creatures is the effect of our 
weather on newcomers. If human beings “ feel 
the change ” when moving from one town to 
another, and feel better or worse for travelling 
fifty or a hundred miles, what must a voyage 
from the other side of the world mean to an 
orang-utan, or a journey from the Polar regions 
mean to a walrus ? 

To take a bird from a land of everlasting sun¬ 
shine and warm tropical nights and think that 
it will not suffer from our raw winter weather 
and dull skies is too much to expect. 

On top of the change in climate there is also 
the change of food to be remembered. The 
fruit-eaters are perhaps the worst off, for meat 
is meat the world over, and a leopard who 
usually hunts antelopes gets on pretty well 
when offered goats’-flesh for dinner. 

But there is always a worrying time with 
freshly-arrived birds, animals and insects when 
they first reach the Zoo. We have to get them 
accustomed to our weather, and, in many cases, 
to a great change in their food as well. In most 
cases the Zoo is wonderfully successful. 
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Let me tell you of one case in which the Zoo 
has been perhaps too successful. About twenty 
years ago some pretty, playful, grey squirrels 
from the United States were brought to this 
country. In the American city parks they 
were so tame that they would feed from the 
hand, and they were great pets with the 
children on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Some were brought to this country and placed 
in a large enclosure in the Zoo. They did quite 
well there and made plenty of little friends 
through their wire netting. 

The First Escape. 

In the centre of their new home was a little 
hill with a tree crowning its top. One day, 
in a high wind, a grey squirrel took a flying 
leap and jumped from the tree-top clear out 
of his prison. He did not have any difficulty 
in picking up a living in the Gardens, and so 
it was decided to let the other squirrels leave 
their enclosure if they wanted to. 

A rope was stretched from the central tree 
to another tree outside, so the squirrels had 
only to cross this tight-rope to enjoy their 
liberty. Some of the adventurous squirrels 
took the trip to the outside world and made 
their homes in the trees, where they reared 
promising families. Others stayed behind, and 
they had families too. 

At first the travellers used to come back to 
their old home and play with the “stay- 
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behinds ” for the sake of old times. You would 
see them dashing across the tight-rope, or 
perhaps stopping in mid-air to nibble a nut, or 
hanging head-dowmwards for a rest. It was 
just as easy a foot-way for them as a pavement 
is for us. 

There was one curious point about these 
family parties between the prisoner-squirrels 
and the out-of-door squirrels. Though they 
used to visit each other quite freely, yet when 
the closing-time bell rung, the squirrels who 
lived in the enclosure always chased the out¬ 
siders away. You would see them chattering 
with rage if one of them outstayed his welcome, 
and the whole tribe would swarm round to 
turn him out. 


Signs of Trouble . 

As time went on, the rope was taken away. 
One or two squirrels were kept in a smaller cage 
as specimens—you can see them now near the 
kangaroos—whilst the others were given their 
complete liberty. They spread into Regent s 
Park, crossed busy streets and went to Primrose 
Hill and Richmond, and are multiplying there 

as well. 

There is one trouble caused by them. They 
destroy the birds’ nests, and some jolly little 
songsters are being wiped out in the parks by 
the pirate squirrels. 

Here and there they hide their little stores 
of nuts against the arrival of hard times. 
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During keen frost you can never see them, for 
they curl up and stay asleep like dormice. 
They have proved that they can live perfectly 
well in this climate, and beat our own birds and 
beasts at the struggle for existence. 

The famous surgeon who operated on King 
Edward—Sir F. Treves—found them a nuisance 
at Richmond. They nibbled his fruit and made 
holes in his nets to get at his strawberries. 
He also complained that they were driving our 
own red squirrels out of Richmond Park. 

“ Shoot at Sight” 

In other London parks orders have been 
given to shoot them to save the birds whose 
nests they raided. Then they spread into 
Kent. The Kent fruit-farmers said that they 
did more damage than rats, and combined to 
wipe out the invaders, whilst the latest com¬ 
plaint comes from a poor little boy, who left 
a quarter of a pound of chocolate on a seat in 
Regent’s Park whilst he was playing. When 
he came back he found that every single sweet 
had been stolen by the squirrels 1 

The trouble is this : When you turn loose 
a foreign animal you release him without his 
natural enemies which keep down his numbers 
in his own country. 

You remember what happened in the case 
of the rabbit in Australia. It was brought to 
the island continent by those who thought it 
might establish itself there and be useful for 
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food purposes. It succeeded in living in 
Australia so well that it caused millions of 
pounds of damage to crops, and now it has 
to be hunted down by organised bands of 
men, whilst expensive “ rabbit-proof” fencing 
must be built to save the fields from the 
destruction caused by the nibbling bunnies. 

Our Vanquished Rat. 

We have an example of a conquering 
invader in this country. The real English rat 
is a rather handsome black chap. The grey 
rat from Europe came here in foreign ships, 
ran ashore, and started life afresh. 

He multiplied in such an amazing way that 
our old black rat has almost disappeared. 
In fact it is now such a curiosity that the Zoo 
is quite pleased to get a black rat for exhibition 
in its cages, whilst the grey rats in the Zoological 
Gardens are simply trapped and killed as pests. 

This brings us back to our old friend the 
grey squirrel, for one of the charges against 
him (made by a body called the “ Board of 
Applied Pestology ”) is that he is not a squirrel 
at all, but a rat in disguise which combines 
the vices of the ferret, the rat and the sparrow. 

But for all the hard things said about him 
the grey squirrel is a most friendly little 
fellow, and it is very hard to believe all these 
charges against him when he watches you with 
his bright eves and then flickers up like a 
furry flash of lightning to feed from your hands. 



SOME SURPRISES 


Even with its enormous collection of animals 
and its unequalled experience of strange 
creatures, the Zoo itself is continually being 
astonished by some unexpected trick on the 
part of one or other of the “ specimens.” 

In this chapter I am going to tell you a 
number of Zoo facts of the kind which need 
the words, “ It is not generally known ” in 
front of them. That, at least, was the way the 
old-fashioned books began when the authors 
wished to amaze our grand-parents. 

One of the facts that amused me most was 
when I found that a big hawksbill turtle— 
presented to the Zoological Gardens by the 
Prince of Wales—was being kept alive and 
flourishing in a tank of artificial sea-water 

chiefly composed of ordinary tapwater mixed 
with Epsom salts. 

This, with a few other chemicals added, 

made quite a good make-believe ocean for 

sea-creatures and fish. Nevertheless, there 

was some one thing in the real sea that they 

have not been able to imitate, so a gallon or 

so of the real ocean had to be added to the 
mixture. 
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Those days are over now, and the Water 
Zoo has a stock of sixty thousand gallons of 
water from the Cay of Ciscay, which was 
brought in the hollow bottoms of ships to 
the Regent’s Canal. It was pumped through 
about seven hundred feet of hose to the 
Aquarium. By keeping it well filtered, well 
aerated, and well circulated, it is believed that 
this supply will last the Aquarium for some years 
to come. 

There is something interesting, too, about 
the freshwater supply at the Zoo. A very 
deep narrow well (called an artesian well) 
has been bored just outside the Water Zoo. 
This, now and then, gets a bit stingy in yielding 
its water, so it has to be doctored with high 
explosives. 


Blozving Up a Zoo Well. 

A big cartridge is lowered down the well for 
hundreds of feet by means of a wire. Then 
an electric spark is sent after it and it blows up. 
The shock of the explosion shatters the earth 
far below the Zoo and so allows more water 
to enter the well. 

Did you know that a Zoo wild boar recently 
had a visit from a dentist ? 

His name is “ Rawly,” and he is a most 
famous boar, for he was the official “ mascot ” 
to Lord Rawlinson’s Fourth Army Corps 
during the Great War. One of his huge 
curling tusks was growing a little out of the 
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straight, and this prevented the poor chap from 
feeding properly. 

It was no good telling “ Rawly ” that it 
wouldn’t hurt him much, and that he would 
feel a different pig after he had seen the 
dentist. 

Though he was as brave as a couple of lions 
during the war, he was a coward when it came 
to the question of facing the dentist. (Ah, well, 
there are others 1) The keepers tried to lure 
him up to the bars of his cage with tit-bits, 
while the kind dentist stood just in the back¬ 
ground hiding behind his back a great pair of 
things they call “ bone-forceps.” 

Boar and Dentist . 

Presently he started to feast, and the dentist 
began his work. The forceps had hardly 
touched the tusk when the great boar gave a 
squeal and broke away. His yell aroused the 
wart-hog next door. 

Now, this ugly customer had been shut up 
in his sleeping-box, and a photographer stood 
in the wart-hog’s “ garden ” to take a picture 
of “ Rawly ” having his teeth attended to. 
The wart-hog was so excited by “ Rawly’s ” 
roars that he charged out of his bedroom into 
the open. It was a high fence, but the photo¬ 
grapher took it at a single leap. The dentist 
then went away whilst the Zoo officials started 
to think out another way of getting those 
tusks shortened. 
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“Rawly” was defeated at the dentist’s 
second visit. This time they brought a box, 
and threw into it some bread. The greedy pig 
(no offence meant) dashed inside, and the 
sliding door was shut. 

Once he was a prisoner, a long board was 
poked between the bars of the box so that 
“ Rawly’s ” head was jammed in a corner. 
The rest was easy. In vain the wart-hog 
charged the barrier and tried to come to the 
help of his neighbour ; in vain did “ Rawly ” 
squeal like a locomotive whistle—the dentist 
had won ! Then, when “Rawly” was released, 
he found that he was able to eat comfortably 
for the first time for many weeks. 

Let us turn to something more dainty. 
Do you know how they persuade the lovely 
“ moon-moths ” to feed in the Insect House ? 
These fairy-like things live in imitation sun¬ 
shine in a glass case amid flowering plants. 
There is not enough nectar in the potted plants 
to satisfy their hunger, and if the raw honey 
were placed in their home it would soil their 
wings and make their lives a misery to them. 

This is what is done : Honey is mixed 
with water until it can be sprayed on to the 
plants from a squirt. Then the moon-moths 
seek these glistening spots of nectar, uncoil 
their long spiral tongues and take their meals 
delicately. 

Do You Know ? 

Here are a few more curious little “ Do you 
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knows ? ” Do you know that the winter 
dinners of the sea-horses have to be prepared 
months in advance ? The little water creatures 
on which they live in summer vanish as the 
year gets older, so some tiny white worms are 
placed in covered bowls and fed on milk and 
cooked potatoes. These multiply until there 
are enough to carry the Aquarium Sea Horses 
through the winter. 

Do you know that the big turtles in the 
Zoo Aquarium live on very much the same 
kind of food as we do ? You would be quite 
happy with a lunch of lettuce, fish and meat. 

The giant land tortoises ask for nothing 
better than raw cabbage, which does not sound 
quite so appetising. 

Just a last little point. In the spring, the 
Zoo’s rare geese are now used to trim the lawns 
and are most useful as lawn mowers. They 
pay special attention to the weeds, which is 
really rather clever of them. 



XXXII 

WATER BABIES 

Spring and the early summer are always the 
busiest times in the Zoo’s nurseries, and now 
that the new Aquarium has proved so successful 
there are strange kinds of infants to bring fresh 
anxieties to the keepers and curators. 

Very often the parents are a bigger trial 
than the children, for you have to prevent 
them from eating their lamilies. Sometimes 
it is the father who has to be feared whilst 
the mother guards the little ones. In another 
case, the mother is the ogre, whilst the father 
protects the eggs and babies. In a third 
case both father and mother are splendid 
parents but the infants are troublesome. Yet 
again, both parents may be the terrible enemies 
of the tiny children. Let me tell you one story 
to illustrate each of these different cases. 

(1) Model Mother but Wicked Father.— In 
one of the beautiful tanks of the Water Zoo 
you will see some little fish labelled 44 Mouth- 
Breeders.” Look closely and you will see 
one or two which seem to be deformed. 

4 4 M outh-n ur series'' 

Instead of nice shapely faces they have the 
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appearance of suffering from the mumps. 

These are the mother fish which are carrying 

eggs in their mouth to prevent the father from 
gobbling them up. 

The mouth grows much larger at these times 
so as to make room for the eggs. When these 
hatch out into tiny swimming dots, and the 
father comes too near, the frightened mites 
dash back into the safe shelter of the mouth- 
nursery and mother snaps the “ door ” shut in 
the face of the cannibal father. 


Now let us consider another kind of family : 
(2) Kind Father but Horrid Mother.—In 
another glass tank you will find the little 
fighting fish from Siam. The father is a gallant 
little two inches of pluck, and, in Siam, brown¬ 
skinned sportsmen will bet all they possess 
on the result of a battle between a pair of these 
small fighters. When actually fighting these 
hsh glow with wonderful colours—purples, 
scarlets greens-but fade to a yellowish grey 
when there is nothing to be excited about. 

As soon as there are eggs to be cared for, 

"t uT* a queer collection of sticky bubbles 
which floats on the surface of the water and 

acts as a nursery. Mother lays the eggs and 

father collects them in his mouth and takes 

stiM? "W he bubble ‘ nurs ery, where they 
f' ck u " tl1 the y are hatched. Then the poor 

chiMr* haS a ,T St worr y' n g time until the 
children are o d enough to look after thcm- 

elves, for the heartless, hungry mother has to 
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be kept away from her own babies lest she 
should devour them. 

Now for the next class. 

(3) The Good Parents with Trying Children. 
—In an aquarium tank—where the water has 
to be kept as warm as in a hot bath—live 
shoals of most gorgeously tinted South American 
perch. A pair of peacock blue fish dug out a 
shallow nest in the silver-white sand. There 
the mother laid a couple of hundred eggs. 

Tiny Truants . 

Father and mother tended them most care¬ 
fully whilst they were hatching, fanning the 
eggs with their fins and guarding them from 
all danger. Then when the great day arrived 
and the tiny dots came out of their shells, the 
lovely parents were nearly frantic with anxiety. 
One or other of them was always on duty 
patrolling round the edge of the scooped-out 
nest, driving away inquisitive neighbours who 
might have made a meal of the infants. 

It was really funny to see the mother 
chase off a chameleon fish much bigger than 
herself and then settle down to her nursery 
duties again. The little perch were slender, 
jelly-like atoms which you could almost see 
through, and each of them carried a knapsack 
of food (called a yolk-sac), on which they lived 

for the first few days. 

Eight of these little fish placed end to end 
would cover only a single inch, yet these active 
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mites were disobedient, and trying from the 
very first. They were always wanting to see 
life for themselves before they were a week old. 

Whilst father was watching the other 199, 
No. 200 would steal out over the edge of the 
nest with the idea of running away to sea or 
something of the kind. Glowing with indigna¬ 
tion and turning a number of very lovely 
colours in the emotion of the moment, father 
would give chase at once, snap up the young 
truant in his mouth, and then place him back 
in the nursery quite uninjured. The chief 
trouble, however, came from “ the neighbours,” 
who were always waiting to devour two or 
three dozen members of the large family 
and hope that they would never be missed. 

“ Kidnapped .” 

So great was the danger from these attacks 

that the harassed parents started to dig another 

nest well in the shelter of the rocky back¬ 
ground. 

Then the Zoo authorities took pity on the 
little pair with the huge family. A fine gauze 
net came down through the water one day 
and scooped up the whole bunch, which were 
gently lifted out and transferred to a little 
warmed tank in which they could live in 
comfort with no objectionable neighbours. 

family ^ ^ ^ &t ^ laSt ^ of fish 

(4) Both Parents Terrible Enemies to the 
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Children.—In a large, “ well-aired ” tank you 
will find a fine collection of rainbow trout from 
America. “ Well-aired ” is quite the right 
description, for great clouds of bubbles pour 
into it every minute of the day and night, and 
the fish delight to bathe themselves in the 
life-giving oxygen. 

Here a mother laid a large bunch of eggs 
(called spawn), and they were forgotten. After 
some weeks baby trout hatched out and 
started to see life for themselves without any 
one to wipe their noses or to see that they 
were nice and tidy before they went out. 

Their mother did not mop their tears away 
when they bumped their noses against the 
glass front of the tank. She gobbled them up. 

Their father gave them no pocket-money ; 
—he gobbled them up as well. The aunts and 
uncles did not come along with birthday 
presents. No—but they joined in the free 
meal. 

The Babies' Fight for Life. 

As soon as the youngsters were seen to be 
swimming in the tank, the keepers thought 
thev would try to save them from their 
terrible relations. Down dipped the net and 
swooped about the water, but the remaining 
babies were quite content to struggle along 
by themselves. They were so lightning-like 
in their movements that not a single one was 
captured. 
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You may say that they were twenty times 
as active as the ordinary minnow—all the 
trout family are quick on their fins—and in 
this wonderful speed lay the one hope that 
some of the children would live to grow up. 
In fact they annoy their parents very much 
by dodging their efforts to devour them. 

As I write I hear that some are still left 
alive, and they are growing cleverer every day 
in avoiding destruction. 




SUMMER AT THE ZOO 


After all, it is the warm weather which gives 
us the Zoo at its very best, for there are not 
many creatures there which are happiest when 
it is cold. 

It is true that the year 1924 proved to be 
the first which found a walrus at the Zoo in 
summer time, but even he did very well. 

In the past the walruses have died off 
before the hot weather arrived, but Old Bill 
proved a bit of a wonder. Perhaps it is 
because we have learned a little bit more 
about these Arctic fish-eating water-beasts 
from each walrus that came to London. They 
died, but one by one they taught us something 
more about their habits and their food before 
they said good-bye. 

Now that we know that filleted cod and 
pickled seal-blubber is quite a good diet for 
them, Old Bill has flourished and put on 
weight. Perhaps he may live to cut those 
huge tusks which are useful to break the ice in 
their native seas. 

Walruses are caught when young by the 
Arctic sailing-boats. These ships have to get 
back to port before the ice and the Northern 
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nights make their task impossible. Therefore, 
walruses always reach the Zoo somewhere 
about October. None had lived longer than 
three months before Old Bill’s arrival—poor 
things. 

A Strange Fate. 

One died in a very curious way. It was 
feared that he might be too young to swim 
properly, and a big piece of canvas was 
stretched at the bottom of his pond. If he got 
into trouble, it was thought, the canvas could 
be used to save him. Of course, he swam like a 
duck—and a great deal better—but when he 
dived to the bottom, and found the queer 
canvas arrangement there, he got very, very 
inquisitive. He was always nosing round 
about it, and one day he got tangled up in it 
and was found drowned in the morning ! 

The Polar bears do not mind our warm 
weather. Old Sam, for instance, has now lived 
with us for over twenty years, and seems as 
healthy as ever. Polar bears shed an unusual 
amount of fur to keep themselves cool, and they 
can splash in their pool if they feel hot. 

Thinner clothes and cool baths keep most 
animals comfortable in hot weather. The 
thinner clothes are quite easily managed, but 
in many cases it means that the creature passes 
through a horribly ugly and untidy period. 

lake the camels, for instance. As spring 
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comes on it finds them wearing very heavy felt¬ 
like overcoats. As it grows hotter these warm 
coverings “ give way at the roots,” and the 
camel’s hair (remember paint-brushes) starts 
to fall out. But it does not come out evenly. 

An Untidy Change. 

A bunch falls out here and a lump comes 
away there, leaving unsightly bald patches. 
The camel looks like a ragged tramp who has 
changed clothes with a scarecrow. 

Time passes, and the last lumps of felt go, 
and then the ship of the desert is ready for 
the summer, looking taut and trim at last. 

The American bison loses his thick winter 
robe in just the same way—a patch at a time, 
but the bears and wolves shed their hairs more 
evenly, like our own dogs. 

One of the early signs of fine weather is to 
be sought for just outside the Reptile House, 
where you see a little enclosure of rockwork 
surrounded with a fence and labelled “ Poison¬ 
ous.” Here live the British vipers and grass 
snakes. 

In the winter they have crawled into the 
holes and crannies of the rockwork and dropped 
into a deep sleep. Their hearts slow down 
to almost nothing, and they scarcely breathe. 
Their sleep is very much nearer death than 
anything we experience, even when the dentist 
gives us gas so as to save us pain. The snakes 
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have no warmth in their bodies, and are just 
as hot or cold as the air that surrounds 
them. 

When the warm weather comes their hearts 
speed up and their lungs act more quickly, 
and so their bodies come to life. Out they 
wriggle into the open, ravenously hungry and 
quite ready for the tiny frogs which have been 
growing up for them in a nearby cement-pond. 
With these open-air snakes live some large 
green lizards. They seem to be too big to be 
swallowed, so they dwell together as a curious 
happy family. I expect, though, that the 
lizards rather make the snakes’ mouths water. 

The Adder's Party. 

On a real hot day you will see the adders and 
grass-snakes all twined together in what is 
called a “ snake-cluster.” 

“ Snake-clusters,” or adders’ parties, are 
to be found now and then in the open country, 
but it is rather a rare sight. The Zoo saves 
you the trouble of looking for one. 

Snakes are so scarce in this country, com¬ 
pared with some distant lands, that many of 
our own wild things have no natural dread of 
serpents. I have seen a pigeon flap down into 
the Zoo snake-cluster and dig his sharp claws 
into the reptiles as he walked over them. They 
simply wriggled uneasily and were glad when 
their feathered visitor took his departure. 
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The arrival of warm weather does not mean 
so much to the Zoo tortoises now as it did in 
the past. Before the Tortoise House was as 
well warmed as it is now, the tortoises used to 
go to sleep for the winter until the following 
April. Perhaps there would be an early 
frost that made them lazy and sluggish, and 
then the Curator of Reptiles would say, “ Bed¬ 
time now ! ” 


Buried Alive . 

So the keepers would go into the Tortoise 
House armed with spades and actually bury 
the creatures. Heaps of sand would be 
shovelled over the elephant tortoises and their 
companions until the house seemed to contain 
a little range of mountains. Then they were 
safe for the winter, or, at least, that was the 
idea. 

Our climate is so uncertain, however, that 
this did not always work. There would be 
a little warm spell with sunny days in December 
or January, and the tortoises would walk out of 
their mounds and expect to be fed. Now, this 
is very bad for them, so the keepers would 
come and bury them once more—just like 
tucking up restless children who throw off the 
bedclothes. I remember that in one mild 
winter the tortoises had to be buried again 
and again. 

Now the Zoo works on a different theory. 
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The Tortoise House is kept well warmed 
throughout the cold weather, and the creatures 
are kept well awake and well fed all the time. 

It has to be either one thing or the other, 
otherwise the poor things die. 


XXXIV 

QUEER ZOO NOISES 

Even a blind man could have a most interesting 
time at the Zoo, and, as a matter of fact, quite 
a number of sightless persons enjoy regular 
visits to the Gardens. 

Any large collections of birds and animals 
will give you a strange, humorous, and thrilling 
concert, even if you do not see a single creature. 
Not all these noises are pleasant, but then you 
must remember that the voices of many 
creatures are intended to carry long distances 
and give warnings or calls for help, so you see 
they have to be penetrating. Still, even some 
of the soft and tiny sounds can be very creepy. 

There is the whirrr-r-r-r of the rattle-snake. 
At the end of this snake’s tail you will see the 
bulge which causes the noise. It is made up 
of a collection of horny rings which fit loosely 
over one another. The baby rattlesnake is 
hatched with a tiny button on the end of its 
tail. Each year a ring is added to this small 
beginning until you have the rattle which gives 
you a warning when the snake “ wags his tail. 

The sound reminds me of a giant bumble-bee 
that has grown a bit hoarse with a relaxed 
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throat. A famous lecturer used to give his 
audiences a rattle-snake concert without a 
snake by fixing the dried tip of the tail to the 
mechanism of an electric bell. When he 
pressed the button the rattle buzzed in great 
style. At the Zoo an old keeper used to get 
the rattlers to perform by dropping an aged 
cap of his into their den. 

The porcupine can get quite a loud noise of 
almost the same kind by rattling his quills 
against each other. Some porcupines have a 
queer tail in which there is a bunch of enlarged 
and hollow swollen spines. This tail works in 
almost exactly the same way as the rattle¬ 
snake’s, but the noise is not quite so loud. 

The Affectionate Porcupine. 

A keeper heard it once as he was going home 
through the Zoo in the dusk, but he did not 
hear it quite early enough. A porcupine had 
burrowed his way out of his den and was taking 
a stroll. Seeing the keeper he sounded his 
rattle, and then rubbed himself affectionately 
against the man’s legs—just like a friendly 
cat. The poor keeper was laid up for three 
weeks just because he did not hear the warning 
in time. 

Round about the Elephant House there are 
usually two or three escaped parrots or cocka¬ 
toos who make much music in the early morn- 
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ings. The slamming of a dust-bin lid is just 
the right thing to start them off, and then they 
go on screeching for a quarter of an hour. 
A dropped food-tin is also the signal for the 
chorus set up by the ruffed lemurs in the North 
Mammal House—one of the most ear-splitting 
rackets in the Gardens, when you remember 
the small size of these furry, monkey-like 
creatures. Another impressive Zoo sound is 
the “ Salaam ” or salute of the elephant At 
the command of his Indian keeper, the elephant 
curls back his trunk and trumpets. It is a 
very stately kind of a row, and elephant-owning 
Indian maharajahs would feel justly offended 
if their own giants neglected to pay this mark 
of respect to them every time they visited the 
elephant-lines. 

How the Stork Rattles. 

An excited stork will hiss, but his best song 
is simply a rapid machine-gun-like rattle 
made with his beak. Imagine a cold stork 
afflicted with a violent chattering of the teeth, 
and you get some idea of what this is like. 
(Of course we all know that storks have no 
teeth, but that is the way the beak moves in 
making this noise.) 

Talking of teeth, one of the most shuddery 
noises I have ever heard was a half-grown 
gorilla grinding his molars with annoyance 
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and jealousy. It was a loud, high-pitched 
screech like a badly-oiled brake, and it really 
made one’s own teeth ache to listen. Drum- 
ming on his chest with his open hands was 
another accomplishment of the gorilla’s, but 
this was much more bearable. 

In the Reptile House you will not meet so 
many noises. I have already mentioned the 
rattle-snake, and we know that the alligators 
roar three or four times a year. 


You're a Rascal .” 

Some of the parrots and Indian mynah birds 
talk at the Zoo, but there is a fine raven who 
does not get enough credit for his talents in this 
direction. The keeper goes into his cage, 
(keeping a watchful eye on the bird’s darting 
beak) and says, “ You’re a rascal.” After a 
minute this remark turns into a duet in exactly 
the same tone of voice. You have to watch 
lips and beak very closely to see which is 
speaking, the man or the bird. Then the 
raven gives quite a fair imitation of a dog’s 

bark—only not a very loud one—and winds up 
with a shout of “ Go on.” 

The finish is always rather funny, 
ird and man have been watching each 
o her very closely, for the keeper knows that 
the raven is only waiting for a chance to get 
m one good dig with his beak. The man 
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edges to the door and, just as he is about to 
slip out, the raven makes a dive for his legs. 
Defending himself with his cap, the man gets 
away as best he can with a feathery black 
demon flapping all round him and filling the 
air with shouts of 44 You’re a rascal,” with 
beak-stabs in between whiles. 



XXXV 

WONDER-STORIES OF THE PAST 

A baby can tell us more about ancient history 
than all the books in the world—only we must 
use our eyes and not our ears to learn the 
lessons. The tiny tot of less than a day old 
can support its own weight when hanging by the 
hands to a walking-stick, although the baby 
loses this wonderful strength of grip later on 

because it is not encouraged (Nurse sees to 
that) to exercise it. 

This queer gift reminds us of the time when 
“ a £ es a go—we were covered in fur and lived 
in the trees. Then the mother wanted all her 
limbs to escape any danger that threatened, 
and the baby had to hang on to her fur and 
not hinder her in her flight. 

This is only one example of what the human 

baby tells us—there are plenty of other things 

to learn. But just now we are taking one or 

two of the “ old-time ” stories told by the Zoo 
babies. 

Most of us remember the well-known instance 
ol the young lions who are born with a spotted 
coat which they do not lose for many months, 
it is really no use to them now, but it was 
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countless centuries ago when the lion was a 
forest beast and not a dweller in sandy wastes 
as he is to-day. 

Any form of spotted dress is useful in the 
forest because the sun throws spots and blotches 
of light and shade through the leaves. A 
coat dappled with such markings is a great 
help to a young creature in escaping notice. 
So the spotted lion cubs remind us of the time 
when their ancestors roamed in long-forgotten 
jungles, and when there were many more trees 
in the world than there are to-day. You see, 
the lion has had to change his habits because 
Africa lost so many of its forests, but the lion 
babies still show the tell-tale spots. 


A Strange Fish Story . 

In the new Water Zoo we can learn many 
stories of changed habits such as this. Per- 
haps the most strange is the case of the flat 
fish—soles, flounders halibut, and the like. 
The babies go back to the old, old days 
when their ancestors swam through the waters 
“right side up” just like a salmon or a 

g They start life like other finny creatures 
with an eye on each side of their heads, and 
nothing of the lopsidedness that will be their 

fate as they grow bigger. . 

A little later they start to lose their balance 
and wobble in the water. This gets worse 
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and worse until they quite lose the power of 
“ standing up,” so to speak, and at last they 
lie on their sides at the bottom. They are not 
proper flat-fish yet, though, but only ordinary 
fish that have tumbled down. 

As they remain on their sides, however, 
a strange thing happens. The underneath eye 
is, of course, quite useless whilst the fish is lying 
on its side. Were it to stay in this position the 
fish would be half blind as well as lopsided. 

However, the underneath eye does not mean 
to waste its life in being tickled and scratched 
on a sandy bed, so it climbs slowly through the 
fish’s head until it joins the other eye on 
top. Then you have both eyes side by side 
keeping a sharp look-out for dainties that may 
come floating by—whether on a hook or not. 
The mouth stays in its old position and gives 
you a queer sort of “ edge-ways on ” feeling 
when you look at it. 

History in a Hurry . 

In other words, the queer way of swimming 
you see in the Zoo’s flat fish is only the ordinary 
side-to-side flap and waggle that a goldfish 
uses, but turned over. So the baby flat fish 
repeats its ancestors’ story of a gradual change 
of habit, but the story is gabbled into a few 
weeks instead of taking hundreds of thousands 
of years. 
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Zoologists are getting quite clever at reading 
these histories. When they find a giant snail 
(like ^he Argentine water snail referred to 
earlier in this book) climbing out of the water 
when eggs have to be laid, they say, “ Aha, this 
creature was not always a water-snail but used 
to live on land. Finding it was better able to 
pick up a living in the water, it changed its 
habits in order to find a more plentiful supply 
of food.” 

But the baby water snails take some time 
to learn the new trick used by the grown-up 
mothers and fathers, so they have to start life 
ashore where they hatch out, and then get used 
to the water a little later. 

Some of the most interesting of these 
ancient histories told by Zoo babies are 
connected with the great change from a land 
life to a sea life. 

The Whale's Legs . 

You can see from the differences between 
the baby whales and the baby sea-lions that 
the ancestors of the first have had a far longer 
history afloat than the latter. Both the 
whale and the sea-lion are air-breathing, 
warm-blooded creatures like you and I. 

Have a look at the skeleton of a whale in 
South Kensington Natural History Museum. 
Most of them have five fingers, which are quite 
buried in the fore-flippers when the animal 
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is alive. Another resemblance to ourselves is 
the fact that the whale has traces of hind legs 
tucked away inside his huge body. 

Turn to a sea-lion’s skeleton and you will 
see that he is far more like ourselves than 
the whale. In other words the whale, as I have 
said, has lived longer in the water. Baby 
whales start life in the sea itself, and never 
have any doubts as to the proper way to swim, 
but the baby sea-lion has its first nursery ashore 
and the mother (as we saw at the Zoo) has to 
take her child by the scruff of the neck, and 
throw it into the water in order to make it 
swim. 

There is every reason to think that the whale 
learned to love the water by practising in 
rivers and streams. After the early forefathers 
of the present-day whale found out that there 
was a better living to be gained by a life in 
the water they lost nearly all their fur (they 
have still a few bristles left), and changed 

their bodies so as to suit themselves to their 
new life. 


Going to Sea . 

Having done so well in the rivers, the early 
whales took to the deep sea and grew larger 
and larger until they reached their present 
enormous size, which in some species reaches 
one hundred feet. Some of the whale’s cousins 
are still in the fresh-water stage, and have not 
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yet made up their minds to “ run away to sea,” 
and grow bigger on the teeming shoals of marine 
life which await them there. 

The general idea now accepted—until some¬ 
thing else upsets it—is that Life, in its lowest 
and earliest form, started in the sea. It was 
the coolest spot in a hot world. 

Then some of the creatures living on the 
edge got accustomed to a little fresh air and 
sunshine at low water, and gradually their 
bodies changed till they were fitted to make 
short excursions ashore. So the land became 
peopled by emigrants with a sea-faring past. 

Some—like the whale I spoke of—got as far 
as growing legs, and then went back to sea 
again. Others went up the rivers, got used 
to fresh water and invaded the dry land from 
that route. Frogs, for instance. 

So, when we talk of Mother Earth, we must 
not forget our Grandmother—the Sea. 



THE END 
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